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BY  AUTHOR  OF  “FRED  FEARNOT.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

“not  in  a  thousand  years  !” 

When  Fred  Fearnot  returned  to  Roxbury,  after  a  week’s 
experience  as  an  engineer,  lie  found  himself  a  theme  of 
gossip  and  conjecture  on  all  sides.  His  tremendous  run 
on  the  R.  &  B.  Railroad,  together  with  his  denial  that  he 
was  a  regular  engineer,  had  created  a  widespread  sensation 
in  railroad  circles.  Naturally  it  was  soon  learned  through 
the  public  press  that  not  only  was  his  denial  truthful,  but 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  millionaire  lawyer  of  New  York, 
and  connected  with  some  of  the  best  blood  in  the  city,  which 
established  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  no  impostor,  but 
had  no  incentive  to  be  one  for  gain ;  yet  in  the  face  of  these 
facts  there  were  those  about  Roxbury  who  were  envious  of 
his  fame  and  the  sensation  he  had  created,  and  several  well- 
known  young  men  there  were  quite  free  in  their  remarks 
and  expressions  of  opinion  that  were  not  at  all  complimen¬ 
tary. 

Hearing  so  much  of  such  talk,  Tom  Mayfield  published 
a  card  in  the  local  paper,  in  which  he  stated  that  if  there 
was  any  imposition  at  all  in  the  matter,  he  was  the  guilty 
one,  as  Fearnot  had  persistently  denied  to  him  that  he  had 
any  experience  as  an  engineer  other  than  simply  incidental, 
but  that  he  (Mayfield)  had  as  persistently  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  him,  because  of  his  skill  displayed  in  a  trip  made  with 
him  on  engine  No.  32  down  to  Bolton.  As  he  had  known 
Fred  to  be  an  adept  practical  joker,  he  suspected  that  his 
df-nial  was  one  of  his  jokes,  and  hence  he  introduced  him  to 
Superintendent  Cochran  as  an  engineer,  and  that  that  in¬ 
troduction  was  alone  the  sole  cause  of  his  being  selected  to 
run  the  special  train  about  which  so  much  had  been  said 
and  written. 

“That’s  all  right,”  remarked  a  stalwart  .young  man,  son 
of  a  well-known  merchant  in  Roxbury.  “He  is  Fearnot/s 
friend  and  is  trying  to  relieve  him  from  the  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  has  placed  himself.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  remarked  another;  “I’m  in¬ 


clined  to  think  that  Mayfield  is  right,  and  yet  it  seems 
strange  to  me  that  he  should  have  made  the  run  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  when  he  was  not  an  experienced  engineer.” 

Oh,  as  tor  that  matter,  he  had  Mayfield’s  fireman  with 
him,  who  had  been  on  the  engine  for  two  years,  and  is 
practically  as  good  an  engineer  as  Mayfield  himself ;  and  so 
is  taking  credit  for  himself  that  really  belongs  to  Jim.” 

The  skeptic’s  name  was  Eugene  Crozier.  He  was  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  rather  stalwart  frame,  and 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  the 
place.  He  had  spent  one  year  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  be¬ 
longed  to  an  athletic  club,  and  acquired  quite  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  fencer  and  boxer,  and  since  his  return  to  Roxbury 
had  knocked  out  all  of  his  friends  who  had  put  on  the 
gloves  with  him.  He  had  become  very  jealous  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  shown  Fearnot  after  his  run  on  the  special,  as  well  as 
the  social  position  in  New  York  which  the  press  had  stated 
he  held  in  that  city. 

Some  friend  of  Mayfield  had  told  him  what  Crozier  had 
said  and  he  became  very  indignant. 

“If  I  had  the  time,”  he  said,  “I  would  make  him  take 
that  back  or  fight.” 

“Oh,  let  him  alone,  Tom,”  said  Terry  Olcott,  Fred’s 
friend;  “you  can’t  force  people  to  agree  with  you,  or  even 
believe  what  you  say.” 

“That’s  all  very  true,”  assented  Tom,  “but  it  would  be 
some  satisfaction  to  punish  him  for  his  impudence.” 

“Very  true,  but  if  you  set  out  to  punish  everybody  who 
makes  unpleasant  remarks  about  you  and  vour  friends 
you’ll  have  a  bigger  job  on  hand  than  running  a  steam 
engine.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I’d  like  to  take  that 
fellow  in  hand  myself,  and  prove  to  him  that  there  are 
other  things  I  can  do  besides  running  an  engine.  I  think 
I  could  run  him  just  as  easily.” 

That  remark  of  Fred’s  was  repeated  to  young  Crozier, 
who  promptly  retorted : 

“I’ve  no  doubt  he  thinks  he  can,  and  nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  have  him  try  it.” 
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The  next  clay,  which  was  the  fourth  after  Fred’s  return 
from  Fort  Worth,  he  was  walking  up  Main  street,  accom¬ 
panied  bv  Tom  and  Terry,  when  they  met  Crozier  and  two 
of  his  friends.  The  two  parties  stopped  and  shook  hands, 
when  Crozier  remarked : 

“Fearnot,  I  understand  that  you  said  you  could  run  me 
as  easily  as  you  did  that  special  train.” 

•“Yes,  I  believe  I  did,”  laughed  Fred;  “it  was  in  reply  to 
a  remark  of  yours  that  had  been  reported  to  me  which  was 
not  at  all  complimentary.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  to  what  you  allude,  but  I  would  like 
to  put  on  the  gloves  with  you  and  give  you  a  chance  to 
make  good  your  word.” 

“Why  not  give  me  a  chance  without  the  gloves?” 

“Bless  you,  that  would  please  me  above  all  things,”  an¬ 
swered  Crozier.  “When  do  you  want  to  try  it  ?” 

“Bight  now,  and  anywhere  that  suits  you,”  returned 
Fred. 

“All  right,  then.  We’ve  got  a  little  club  room  up  stairs 
over  father’s  store.  Suppose  we  go  up  there  now?” 

“Come  ahead,”  said  Fred,  “and  don’t  let  in  any  crowd. 
I  would  rather  give  you  the  lesson  in  private,  so  you  will 
not  be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  make  very  un¬ 
pleasant  explanations  to  your  friends.” 

“Never  mind  about  that,  I’ll  leave  the  explaining  for 
you  to  do.  Come  ahead,”  and  the  party  of  six  at  once  re¬ 
paired  to  the  quarters  occupied  by  a  little  club  of  the  young 
men  of  Koxbury,  where  fencing  and  boxing,  with  occa¬ 
sional  card  playing,  were  the  standard  amusements.  When 
they' entered  the  room  the  door  was  locked  to  prevent  in¬ 
trusion  by  outsiders. 

Fred  at  once  threw  off  his  coat  and  vest,  removed  his 
cuffs  and  collar,  and  as  he  did  so  remarked: 

“I  would  like  to  make  a  little  bargain  with  you,  Crozier, 
before  we  begin  this  exercise.” 

“What  is  it?”  the  other  asked. 

“That  you  will  sit  for  your  photograph  to-morrow,  and 
let  me  have  one.  I  will  pay  all  expenses.” 

“All  right,  it’s  a  bargain,  provided  you  will  let  me  have 
yours  also.” 

“I’ll  do  that.  Let’s  shake  hands  on  it,”  and  they  shook 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  four  witnesses,  after  which 
they  took  positions  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  began 
sparring.  Fred  soon  discovered  that  his  opponent  was  a 
pretty  good  boxer,  but  that  his  strength  exceeded  his 
science.  He  easily  parried  his  blows,  which  were  delivered 
with  great  force,  and  after  about  a-couple  of  minutes  spent 
in  studying  his  method,  he  dealt  him  a  blow  under  his  left 
eye  that  sent  him  reeling  three  or  four  paces  backward. 
The  next  moment  Crozier  lost  his  head  completely,  rushed 
at  Fred  like  a  mad  steer,  and  received  a  blow  under  his 
right  eye  that  stretched  him  out  on  the  floor,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  every  one  present  except  Terry. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Tom  Mayfield,  turning  to 
Terry,  “that  was  what  1  call  a  sockdolager !” 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing,”  laughed  Terry;  “he’d  get  it  worse 
than  that  if  he  would  only  stand  up  to  him  a  few  more 
rounds.” 

Crozier  was  game.  Tie  scrambled  to  his  feet,  rubbed 
his  eyes  with  both  hands,  looked  at  Fred,  who  was  waiting 
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for  him,  and  rushed  at  him  again- as  if  intending  to  over¬ 
power  him  by  sheer  weight.  Fred  sprang  nimbly  aside  and 
dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  right  ear  that  laid  him  out  again, 
and  it  took  him  nearly  two  minutes  to  pull  himself  togeth¬ 
er.  One  of  his  friends  went  to  him  and  advised  him  to 
give  it  up. 

“Hanged  if  I  do !”  he  roared  in  a  rage,  and  again  dashed 
at  Fred,  madder  than  ever,  if  possible.  He  went  down 
again  with  his  nose  mashed  completely  out  of  shape. 

“Here  now,”  called  out  one  of  his  friends,  “it’s  time  for 
this  thing  to  stop.” 

“You  have  nothing  to  do  with  stopping  it,”  said  Terry. 
“When  Crozier  thinks  he’s  got  enough,  let  him  say  so.” 

“What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it  ?”  the  other  asked. 

“I  don’t  think  either  one  of  us  have  any  right  to  inter¬ 
fere,”  answered  Terry,  “so  let  them  alone  till  one  or  the 
other  is  satisfied.” 

“I’m  satisfied,”  said  Crozier,  who  was  nursing  his  nose 
with  a  handerchief  which  one  of  his  friends  had  handed  to 
him. 

“Have  you  got  enough  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  you  acknowledge  that  I  can  run  you,  do  you  ?” 

“No.  No  man  can  run  me.” 

“Then  you  haven’t  got  enough,”  and  Fred  started  to¬ 
ward  him,  when  one  of  his  friends  called  out : 

“Hold  on  there  now,  Fearnot !  He  has  said  that  he  was 
satisfied,  and  that’s  enough.” 

“No,  it  is  not  enough,”  answered  Fred.  “He  has  been 
making  some  very  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  me, 
which  he  must  retract  or  take  the  consequences.” 

“We  didn’t  come  here  for  that  purpose,  and  this  thing 
ends  right  here,  or  somebody  will  get  hurt,”  and  Abe  young 
man  placed  his  hand  in  his  pistol  pocket  as  he  made  the 
remark.  Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  drew  his  revolver  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Then  you’ll  be  the  one  who  will  be  hurt.  If  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  I'll  bore  a  hole  all  the  way  through  you. 
You’ve  run  up  against  a  snag,  and  the  only  way  to  get  off 
is  to  back  off.  Apologize  in  a  manly  way  and  that  will  end 
it.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Crozier,  “I  ’m  willing  to  apolo¬ 
gize  and  take  back  what  I  said,  for  I  made  the  remark  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  facts.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred,  proceeding  to  put  on  his 
cuffs  and  collar;  “don’t  forget  to  sit  for  your  photograph 
to-morrow  so  we  can  exchange  pictures,”  and  with  that  lie, 
Terry  and  Tom  quietly  left  the  little  club  room  and  went 
down  on  the  street  again. 

Crozier  was  taken  to  his  home  by  his  two  friends,  where 
the  family  physician  was  summoned  to  attend  to  his  nose. 
It  was  found  that  the  bones  were  not  broken,  but  the  doctor 
made  the  remark  that  his  beauty  was  spoiled  for  a  fortnight 
at  least. 

“Say,  Tom,”  said  Fred  to  the  engineer,  “do  you  think 
I'll  ever  get  that  photograph?” 

“Not  in  a  thousand  years.” 

“Well,  if  I  don't,  I  hope  you’ll  let  it  be  known  that  it  was 
promised  me  in  the  presence  of  four  witnesses.  1  *11  leave 
mine  with  you  to  deliver  to  him,  with  a  note  stating  that  I 
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authorized  you  to  receive  his  for  me.  I’m  going  to  wait 
our  here  until  to-morrow  afternoon  and  sit  for  a  photo¬ 
graph,  just  to  keep  up  my  end  of  the  bargain.  I  knew  be¬ 
forehand  that  he  was  going  to  be  punished  just  as  he  was.” 

“I low  did  you  know  it?”  Tom  asked. 

“He  took  sparring  lessons  from  a  teacher  in  St.  Louis 
whom  I  knew  in  New  York.  I  put  on  the  gloves  with  him 
a  year  ago  and  knocked  him  all  arounchthe  room,  so  I  knew 
I  could  do  as  well  with  his  pupil.” 

“Say,  Fred,  what  else  can  you  do  that  I  know  nothing 
about:"  the  engineer  asked.  “You’ve  run  an  engine,  you 
made  a  cat  talk  and  my  baby  boy  sass  me,  knocked  two 
train  robbers  off  the  engine,  and  have  licked  Eugene  Cro- 
zier.  Can  you  preach  a  sermon  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “that’s  easy.” 

“Well,  I'll  hire  a  church  for  you  next  Sunday  and  call 
out  all  the  people  in  Roxbury.” 

“No,  you  won't.  I  won’t  be  here.  If  I  let  you  manage 
me  you’d  hire  a  hall  and  run  a  show,  but  you  can’t  play  that 
on  me.”  \ 

Mayfield  was  so  elated  over  the  punishment  of  young 
Crozier  that  he  stopped  and  told  a  dozen  people  about  it 
before  he  reached  his  home,  and  in  a  few  hours  everybody 
in  the  bustling  little  town  had  heard  of  it.  It  was  another 
sensation  and  very  great  surprise,  for  there  were  many  in 
the  town  who  believed  that  Crozier  was  able  to  get  away 
with  any  man  outside  of  the  prize  ring.  He  was  at  least 
thirty  pounds  heavier  than  Fearnot,  a  fact  which  greatly 
increased  their  surprise. 

To  avoid  being  questioned  about  the  affair,  both  Fred 
and  Terry  remained  at  the  Mayfield  cottage  after  seeing 
Tom  off  on  his  regular  run  to  Bolton.  They  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  amusement  of  the  engineer’s  little  boy  and 
several  ladies  who  had  come  in  on  invitation  of  Mrs.  May- 
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field.  That  evening  there  was  a  score  of  both  sexes  at  the 
cottage,  where  music  and  dancing  were  indulged  in  until 
quite  a  late  hour.  Both  the  boys  exerted  themselves  to 
entertain  them,  and  succeeded  very  much  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  crowd.  Fred  gave  exhibitions  of  sleight- 
of-hand  as  well  as  ventriloquism.  They  both  refused, 
however,  to  make  any  comments  on  the  meeting  up  in  the 
club  room  that  day,  saying  that  it  would  be  improper  for 
them  to  do  so. 

When  the  two  boys  retired  to  their  room  that  night  they 
discussed,  before  falling  asleep,  their  future  movements. 
They  had  come  to  Roxbury  on  their  wheels  from  St.  Louis, 
and  were  undecided  about  going  farther  south.  They 
made  up  their  minds,  however,  not  to  do  so,  but  to  return 
bv  rad  to  St.  Louis  and  there  decide  as  to  their  future 
course. 

Before  they  arose  the  next  morning  Tom  Mayfield  en¬ 
tered  their  room  and  stated  that  he  had  secured  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  by  placing  a  fireman  in  charge  of  his  en¬ 
gine  with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  take  a  trip  with  them  on  the  wheel. 

“Where  do  you  want  to  go?”  Fred  asked. 

“Anywhere,  as  long  as  we  don’t  get  off  of  the  earth.” 

“Well,  now,  see  here,  Tom,”  returned  Fred,  “you’ve  got¬ 
ten  me  into  several  scrapes  since  we  landed  here,  and  if 
you’re  going  to  keep  up  that  racket  you  can’t  go  with  us. 


Em  a  pretty  good  hand  at  taking  care  of  myself,  but  I  don’t 
like  the  way  you  have  of  forcing  me  to  do  so.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  your  fault,”  laughed  Tom. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!  It’s  all  your  doing.  I  told  you  I  was 
no  engineer,  and  you  wouldn’t  believe  it.  If  I  had  taken 
you  in  hand  at  first,  and  walloped  you  as  I  did  Crozier,  I 
wouldn't  have  had  to  run  that  special  train.” 

“Why,  hang  it,  man,  you  made  a  thousand  dollars  by  it,” 
retorted  Mavfield. 

“Very  true,  but  I  didn’t  need  it,  and  wouldn’t  do  it  again 
for  ten  thousand  dollars.  If  you  go  with  us  and  start  any 
of  that  sort  of  business  again,  we’ll  drop  you  like  a  hot 
grindstone.  Has  your  wife  given  you  permission  to  go  off 
and  leave  her  for  two  weeks  ?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  said  anything  to  her  about  it  yet.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  make  it  all  right  with  her  you  shan’t 
go  with  me,  that’s  all.  She’s  a  good  little  woman,  and  is  as 
much  entitled  to  a  vacation  as  you  are,  for  while  you  have 
worked  on  your  engine  faithfully,  she  has  worked  just  as 
hard  at  home.  I'm  not  a  married  man  myself,  but  I’ve 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  a  man’s  first  duty  is  to  his 
wife  and  children.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it,”  said  Tom. 

“Maybe  I  don't,  but  I'll  venture  to  say  your  wife  will 
agree  with  me  anyway.” 

“Of  course  she  will  when  you  talk  that  wav.” 

“Well,  that’s  just  the  way  I’m  going  to  talk,  and  you 
can't  go  with  me  unless  she  gives  free  consent ;  and  I’m 
going  to  tell  her,  furthermore,  that  whenever  she  wants 
you  to  have  a  good  thrashing  to  send  for  me,  for  nothing 
would  please  me  better  than  to  get  a  chance  to  even  up 
things  with  you  for  getting  me  into  that  special  train  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“That’s  all  right;  come  on  down  to  breakfast,”  and  with 
that  Tom  led  the  way  down  stairs,  where  Mrs.  Mayfield 
and  the  little  boy  were  waiting  for  them. 

At  the  breakfast  table  Tom  told  his  wife  that  he  had  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  and  wanted  to  go  out  with  Fred  and 
Terry  through  tjie  country  on  his  wheel.  Like  the  good 
wife  she  was,  she  rejoiced  with  him,  and  told  him  to  go  and 
have  a  good  time,  as  he  had  been  working  hard  and  faith¬ 
fully. 

Fred  warned  her  that  he  would  be  liable  to  come  back 
with  his  nose  broken  and  both  eyes  blackened,  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  thrash  him  if  he  got  him  into  any 
more  scrapes.  She  laughed  and  replied  that  she  was  glad 
he  was  going  with  somebody  that  could  make  him  behave 
himself  as  well  as  take  care  of  him.  So  it  was  arranged 

that  the  three  leave  Roxburv  the  next  morning  on  wheels, 
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instead  of  going  through  to  St.  Louis  by  rail,  as  Fred  and 
Terry  had  planned  to  do. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  FEARNOT  ROUTS  A  BURGLAR  AND  RECOVERS  III3  POCK- 

ETBOOK. 

True  to  his  promise,  Fred  sat  for  his  picture  in  a  Rox¬ 
bury  photograph  gallery,  and  instructed  the  photographer. 
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when  hall’  a  dozen  copies  were  made,  to  send  one  by  mail 
to  Eugene  Crozier  and  the  others  to  ]\Irs.  Mayfield,  stating 
at  the  same  time: 

“1  have  procured  another  customer  for  you,  for  Crozier 
promised  to  sit  to-day  for  his  picture  in  order  to  let  me 
have  one,  and  when  you  forward  mine  to  him  it  might  be 
well  enough  to  remind  him  of  that  fact.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  the  artist,  “I’ll  do  so,  for  I’ve  heard 
of  the  bargin  you  made  with  him.  I  don’t  believe,  how- 
ever,  that  lie  will  keep  his  promise,  as  I  heard  this  morning 
that  his  nose  was  a  good  deal  out  of  shape.” 

“1  guess  you  heard  right,  and  I  really  have  no  hope  of 
ever  getting  his  picture.  I  caught  another  fellow  in  the 
same  way  last  year,  who  flattered  himself  that  he'd  put  me 
in  a  shape  to  make  a  very  comical  photograph,  and  when 
he  failed  to  do  so  he  forgot  all  about  his  promise.  Circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  ver\’  often,”  assented  the  artist. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  photograph  gallery  a  man  met 
them  and  remarked  to  Terry  that  he  had  a  communication 
for  him,  and  with  that  he  handed  him  a  note  from  Crozier’s 
friend,  whom  Terry  drew  his  revolver  on  up  in  the  club 
room.  He  opened  and  read  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  challenge 
to  a  duel.  Terry  smiled  and  passed  it  over  to  Fred,  who 
read  it  and  remarked : 

“Good  !  There’s  a  chance  for  you,  Terry.” 

“Yes.'  Will  you  act  as  second  for  me?” 

“Of  course  1  will,”  replied  Fred.  “lrou  have  the  choice 
of  weapons,  a  right  that  always  belongs  to  the  challenged 
party.” 

“All  right.  My  conditions  are  these:  We  are  both  to  be 
buried  up  to  our  necks  in  the  ground,  ten  paces  apart,  with 
the  right  arm  left  out,  and  each  to  have  a  six-shooter,  with 
which  we  are  to  continue  shooting  at  each  other’s  head  un¬ 
til  our  revolvers  are  empty.” 

“Surely  you  don’t  mean  that?”  exclaimed  the  bearer  of 
the  challenge. 

“YTes,  1  do,”  said  Terry.  “Tie’s  got  to  fight  that  way  or 
not  at  all.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  let  my  man  fight  that  way,”  said  the 
other.  ^ 

“All  right,  then.  Give  him  my  compliments  and  tell  him 
that  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  all  sorts  of  a  coward.” 

“Rut  that  is  not  according  to  the  code,”  protested  the 
other. 

* 

“Oh,  yes  it  is.  The  code  allows  the  challenged  party  the 
choice  of  weapons,  time,  place  and  mode.” 

“But  that  is  ridiculous.” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  laughed  Terry;  “so  is  this  challenge. 
The  whole  thing  is  ridiculous,  and  if  I  can  make  it  any 
more  ridiculous  than  it  is  I  intend  to  do  so;  so  your  friend 
must  fight  buried  in  the  ground  up  to  his  neck,  or  we  won’t 
have  any.  You’d  better  go  back  and  see  him  about  it.” 

“No,  the  whole  business  is  in  my  hands,”  said  the  other, 
“and  I  refuse  to  permit  him  to  fight  in  such  a  ridiculous 
way.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  addressing  the  bearer  of  the 
challenge,  “Terry  has  asked  me  to  act  for  him,  so  the  mat¬ 
ter  rests  between  you  and  I.  I  believe  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  code  when  the  principal  of  the  one  fails  to  accept 
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the  conditions  of  the  other  for  the  seconds  themselves  to 
take  it  up  and  fight  it  out,  so  if  you  won’t  permit  your 
principal  to  fight,  I’ll  have  to  hold  you  responsible  and 
denounce  you  with  him.” 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,”  put  in  Tom  Mayfield,  “this  thing 
has  gone  far  enough,  so  if  you  don't  drop  it  right  here  I’ll 
go  and  swear  out  a  warrant  and  have  the  whole  crowd  ar¬ 
rested  and  put  under  bond.” 

“  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  retorted  the  bearer  of 
the  challenge,  who  was  a  very  aristocratic  young  fellow, 
and  looked  upon  Tom  and  all  other  mechanics  as  far  be¬ 
neath  him  in  social  status. 

“Yes  I  have,”  returned  the  engineer,  “and  if  }rou  don't 
drop  it  right  where  it  is  I'll  have  you  arrested  inside  of  ten 
minutes.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it’s  against  the 
laws  of  this  State  for  one  man  to  challenge  another,  or  even  * 
to  bear  a  challenge.” 

“I  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  you ;  you  are  beneath 
my  notice.” 

“You  talk  like  a  silly  fool,”  retorted  Tom.  “YY>u  have 
more  money  than  I,  but  not  half  the  manhood.  I’ve  run 
up  against  such  chaps  as  you  before  and  brushed  them 
away  as  1  would  a  fty.  Now  you  skip  away  from  here  with 
your  challenge  or  I’ll  kick  you  off  the  sidewalk.” 

It  was  pretty  rough  on  the  young  aristocrat,  but  he  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  provoke  a  row  with  the  brawny  young 
engineer,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  he  turned  on  his  heels 
and  walked  away  without  saying  anything  more,  and  that 
was  the  last  they  heard  of  the  challenge.  ,  .1 

“Now  come  on,  boys,”  said  Tom;  “we’ll  go  back  to  the 
house  and  get  ready  for  our  trip.” 

They  returned  to  the  Mayfield  cottage,  where  they  spent  4 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  evening  in  order  to  avoid  any 
farther  trouble  with  Crozier’s  friend.  The  facts  soon  be¬ 
came  known  throughout  the  little  town,  and  nearly  every¬ 
body  laughed  heartily  over  young  Olcott’s  prompt  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  challenge  and  the  conditions  he  named,  and 
the  young  man  who  sent  it  was  unmercifully  guyed  on  all 
sides.  He  protested,  however,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his, 
as  he  stood  ready  to  fight  with  any  kind  of  weapon  or  con-  4 
ditions. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  three  started  off  on  their 
wheels,  and  were  cheered  by  quite  a  number  of  the  rest  - 
dents  as  they  passed  through  the  little  town. 

Mayfield  was  a  pretty  good  wheelman,  but  by  no  means 
an  expert,  and  they  hadn’t  gone  five  miles  before  he  was 
thrown  by  a  dog  who  ran  at  him  and  became  entangled  with 
his  wheel.  He  arose  to  his  feet,  drew  his  revolver  and  shot 
the  dog,  whereupon  the  farmer’s  wife,  to  whom  the  dog 
belonged,  with  a  son  and  two  strapping  big  daughters,  ran 
out,  surrounded  him  and  demanded  payment  for  killing 
their  pet.  The  old  lady  was  one  of  the  virago  kind,  who’ 
couldn’t  be  talked  down  or  reasoned  with.  I 

“What’s  the  dog  worth  ?”  Tom  asked  her.  ^  j 

“Ten  dollars,”  she  replied.  { 

“Well,  that’s  cheap  enough.  What  do  you  estimate  my  I 
fall  to  be  worth?  You  see  I  am  bleeding  on  the  side  of  mv 
face,  as  well  as  on  the  back  of  my  hand,  to  say  nothing  of 
this  big  rent  in  my  pants  here.” 
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T  ain't  got  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  replied  the  woman. 
"1  want  ten  dollars  for  that  air  dog." 

♦  "Well,  I’ve  got  something  to  do  with  it,”  returned  Tom, 
wiping  the  blood  from  his  hand,  “and  Eli  see  the  whole 
crowd  of  you  hanged  before  I'll  pay  a  cent,  and  if  you  give 

»  me  any  trouble  I'll  have  you  all  arrested,  because  your  dog 
attacked  me  on  the  highway,  and  I  had  a  right  to  kill  him.” 

"Jim,"  said  the  woman  to  her  son,  “run  into  the  house 
and  get  the  gun,”  and  the  boy  started  on  a  trot  for  the 
house. 

"Now,  madam,”  said  Tom,  “if  that  boy  of  yours  shows 
himself  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  he  will  share  the  fate  of 
that  dog.  Do  you  think  I’m  a  fool?  You’ll  change  your 
mind  about  it  when  you  have  a  funeral  in  the  family,”  and 
with  that  he  drew  his  revolver  again  and  stood  watching 

*  for  the  boy  to  appear  at  the  door  with  the  gun. 

That  alarmed  the  two  girls,  and  both  of  them  wheeled, 
ran  to  the  house  and  screamed  to  their  brother  to  let  the 
t  gun  alone.  Their  mother,  however,  was  made  of  different 
stuff,  for  she  dashed  at  Tom  and  yanked  a  handful  of  hair 
out  of  his  head  before  he  could  get  out  of  her  reach.  When 
he  did  get  away  from  her,  she  picked  up  his  bicycle  and 
started  toward  the  house  with  it,  remarking: 

“I  guess  this  is  worth  ten  dollars.”  - 

“Great  Scott,  Fred !”  exclaimed  Tom,  rubbing  his  head 
where  the  hair  had  been  pulled  out,  “what’s  to  be  done 
about  it?” 

“Why,  go  get  your  wheel,  or  you’ll  have  to  walk  back  to 
„  town,”  laughed  Fred. 

Tom  made  a  dash,  caught  hold  of  the  wheel,  tripped  the 
old  lady’s  feet  from  under  her  and  caused  her  to  fall.  She 
«  held  on  to  the  wheel,  however,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  full- 
blooded  bulldog,  tie  finally  wrenched  it  loose,  however, 
whereupon  F red  sung  out : 

“All  aboard !”  and  the  next  moment  all  three  mounted 
their  wheels  and  started  off  under  a  full  head  of  steam  up 
the  road.  They  made  a  full  mile  before  stopping,  at  which 
time  Terry  actually  fell  off  his  wheel  in  a  fit  of  laughter. 
Fred  stopped,  dismounted  and  joined  him  in  the  laugh  at 

the  expense  of  the  engineer. 

_  _ 

“Say,  Tom,”  laughed  Fred,  “you  were  in  a  pretty  tight 
place,  old  man.” 

“Yes,  and  if  I’d  been  alone  I’d  have  lost  that  wheel  sure, 

for  I  wouldn’t  have  thought  of  taking  it  away  from  her  if 

vou  hadn’t  told  me  to.” 

* 

“Well,  it’s  a  good  thing  for  you  that  the  two  girls  ran 
into  the  house  when  they  did,  for  if  they  had  stood  by  their 
mother  you’d  have  gotten  the  worst  of  it.” 

“Oh,  I  would  have  gone  back  to  town  and  sworn  out  a 
warrant  for  the  whole  family,”  said  the  engineer,  “because 
[  would  not  dare  strike  a  woman,  unless  it  was  to  save  my 

♦  life.” 

“That’s  it,”  laughed  Fred;  “it’s  always  safer  to  skip  out 
when  a  woman  gets  after  you.  I’ve  had  trouble  with  dogs 

♦  /  fore,”  and  he  told  a  number  of  anecdotes  about  dogs 
and  wheelmen,  some  of  which  he  exaggerated  considerably 
for  Tom’s  benefit. 

“Let  me  give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice,  Tom,”  said  Terry, 
“and  that  is  never  to  attempt  to  argue  with  a  woman  when 
s j-  mad.  You  will  make  a  failure  of  it  every  time.” 


“That’s  good  advice,  Tom,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes,  I  know  it  is,  but  that  was  my  first  experience  of 
the  kind.  I  should  have  jumped  on  my  wheel  and  skipped 
out  when  I  first  saw  them  coming  out  of  the  house,  and 
would  have  done  so  had  I  dreamed  the  old  lady  was  the  old 
wildcat  she  proved  to  be.” 

“You’ll  have  to  go  back  that  way,  Tom,”  Fred  reminded 
him,  “and  alone  at  that.” 

“Oh,  I'll  take  the  train  back,  for  they  may  have  a  dozen 
dogs  waiting  for  me,  and  possibly  a  lot  of  breastwork 
thrown  out  across -the  road.” 

They  soon  started  off  again,  and  along  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  reached  the  next  town  without  any  further 
incidents,  where  they  learned  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  make  the  other  town  before  night;  so  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  stop  over  there  until  the  next  morning. 
There  was  an  old  hotel  in  the  place  where  comfortable  beds 
and  substantial  meals  were  promised  them. 

It  turned  out  that  Tom’s  wife  had  a  cousin  living  there, 
and  he  at  once  called  to  see  the  family.  Naturally  he  told 
them  that  young  Fearnot  was  with  him,  and  they,  remem¬ 
bering  what  they  had  read  in  the  papers  about  him,  asked 
a  good  many  questions,  and  begged  him  to  bring  the  two 
boys  to  the  house  in  the  evening. 

“Is  it  true,”  his  cousin  asked,  “that  the  railroad  gave 
him  a  thousand  dollars  for  running  that  special  train?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  and  a  little  later  he  returned  to  the 
hotel  to  extend  the  invitation  to  Fred  and  Terry  to  visit 
the  family  in  the  evening. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “we  can  perhaps  pass  the  even¬ 
ing  better  than  staying  here  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but  our¬ 
selves.” 

In  a  little  town  like  that  the  news  soon  became  known 
to  every  one  that  the  young  engineer  of  the  great  special, 
who  had  slain  two  train  robbers,  was  in  the  village,  and 
the  result  was  an  hour  or  two  later  quite  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  strolled  around  to  the 
hotel  to  see  him.  Neither  of  the  boys,  however,  seemed 
to  be  aware  that  thev  were  exciting  any  more  curiositv 
among  the  villagers  than  any  other  strangers  would.  In 
the  evening  they  accompanied  Tom  to  the  home  of  his 
wife’s  cousin,  and  there  met  two  or  three  young  men  and 
ladies,  friends  of  the  family  who  had  been  invited  in.  They 
passed  the  evening  pleasantly,  laughing  and  talking  and 
singing,  for  there  was  a  piano  there.  It  was  nearly  mid¬ 
night  when  they  returned  to  the  old  hotel,  where  they  im¬ 
mediately  retired. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  Fred  awoke  with  a 
suspicion  on  his  mind  that  some  one  was  in  his  room.  It 
was  so  very  dark  that  he  couldn’t  see  anywhere  except  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  window.  He  listened  for  some 
two  or  three  minutes,  until  he.  was  fully  convinced  that 
some  one  had  intruded ;  so  he  sprang  up  from  the  bed  and 
reached  for  his  revolver  under  his  pillow.  As  he  did  so  he 
saw  a  dark  form  rush  to  the  window  and  spring  out  upon 
the  roof  of  the  shed,  some  four  or  five  feet  below.  He 
followed,  revolver  in  hand,  and  saw  the  shadowy  form  of  a 
man  in  the  starlight  in  the  act  of  going  down  a  ladder 
from  the  roof  of  the  shed.  He  fired  at  it  and  heard  an 
exclamation  and  a  thud,  as  though  some  heavy  object  had 
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fallen  on  the  ground.  Without  stopping  to  strike  a  light, 
he  climbed  through  the  window  out  onto  the  shed  roof, 
made  his  way  to  the  ladder,  where  he  peered  down,  looking 
for  whoever  might  be  there.  A  large  shade  tree  growing 
some  twenty  feet  away  made  it  too  dark  for  him  to  see 
anything,  so  he  called  out: 

“Are  you  hit?” 

For  reply  he  got  a  pistol  shot,  and  a  bullet  whistled  with¬ 
in  a  foot  of  his  head.  As  it  came  directly  from  under  the 
tree,  he  fired  at  the  flash,  and  the  next  moment  the  clat¬ 
tering  of  feet,  as  if  running  away,  was  heard.  The  win¬ 
dow  in  Terry’s  room  was  raised  and  Fred  heard- the  voice 
of  his  friend  calling  out : 

“What  in  thunder  is  the  matter  out  there  ?” 

“There  was  somebody  in  my  room,  Terry,”  he  answered, 
“and  hanged  if  he  didn’t  have  the  impudence  to  shoot  back 
at  me  after  he  got  out.” 

“Did  you  fire  the  first  shot?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes,  and  I  think  I  hit  him.” 

“I  hope  you  did.  Did  he  get' any  thing?” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  had  time  to  look  yet,” 
and  with  that  F red  started  up  the  roof  of  the  shed  to  climb 
through  the  window  back  into  his  room. 

By  this  time  every  occupant  in  the  old  hotel  was  aroused 
and  lights  appeared  in  nearly  every  room.  The  landlord 
came  up  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  trembling  with  excite¬ 
ment,  followed  by  several  guests,  inquiring  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  was.  Fred  lighted  the  lamp  in  his  room,  opened  the 
door  to  admit  the  landlord,  and  informed  him  that  some¬ 
body  had  entered  his  room  while  he  was  asleep  and  awoke 
him  as  he  was  moving  about. 

“Have  you  lost  anything  ?”  the  landlord  asked. 

Fred  looked  around  and  found  his  coat,  vest  and  trou¬ 
sers  lying  on  the  floor,  though  he  had  hung  them  up  against 
the  wall  when  he  retired.  He  picked  them  up  one  by  one 
and  searched  them.  He  found  that  his  pocketbook  was 
gone,  in  which  he  had  about  sixty  dollars. 

“My  pocketbook  is  gone,”  he  reported. 

“What  did  you  have  in  it  ?” 

“About  sixty  dollars,”  he  replied,  “and  I’m  lucky  not  to 
lose  any  more,  for  I  was  asleep  with  my  money  belt  around 
my  waist.  The  rascal  had  the  impudence,  when  I  followed 
him  out  on  the  shed,  to  fire  at  me  from  under  the  tree  out 
there,  and  when  1  returned  his  fire  I  heard  him  running 
away.” 

“Well,  let’s  dress  and  go  out  and  see  if  we  can  find  any 
clue  to  him,”  suggested  Terry,  who  entered  the  room  soon 
after  the  landlord  appeared. 

“Yes,”  said  the  landlord,  “let’s  go  out  and  see  what  we 
can  find  out  about  it.” 

Terry  was  dressed  inside  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  and 
together  they  went  down  stairs,  followed  by  the  others,  and 
out  in  the  rear  yard  they  found  a  ladder  leaning  against 
the  roof  of  the  shed,  which  had  been  taken  away  from  a 
place  alongside  of  the  stable.  As  they  were  looking  around 
for  footprints  one  of  the  guests  picked  up  a  pocketbook 
which  was  lying  by  the  side  of  the  house,  and  exclaimed: 

“Here’s  a  pocketbook.  Is  it  yours?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  as  soon  as  lie  saw  it,  “there’s  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece  in  it  and  about  forty  dollars  in  paper 
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money,”  and  with  that  he  took  the  pocketbook,  opened  it 
and  showed  its  contents  as  proof  of  his  ownership  of  it. 

“Well,  you  are  lucky,”  said  the  landlord,  “and  I’m  glad 
you’ve  got  it  back,  but  sorry  you  didn’t  kill  the  fellow.” 

“I’m  sure  I  hit  him,”  remarked  Fred,  “for  when  I  fired 
he  blurted  out  something,  and  I  heard  him  fall  from  the 
ladder  to  the  ground.  I  guess  that’s  how  he  happened  to 
part  with  the  pocketbook.” 

“Well,  if  he’s  wounded  and  stays  in  town  we  can  soon 
catch  him,”  said  one  of  the  guests,  “unless  the  wound  is  so 
slight  that  he’ll  be  able  to  conceal  it  from  everybody.” 

“Well,  if  I  didn’t  hit  him,  I  brushed  him  so  close  he 
dropped  himself  and  the  pocketbook  too,”  laughed  Fred. 

The  footprints  on  the  ground  under  the  ladder  showed 
that  the  burglar,  when  he  dropped,  landed  squarely  on  his 
feet  and  afterwards  rolled  over.  There  were  no  special 
marks  in  the  tracks,  however,  that  could  be  a'  clue  to  the 
burglar's  identity.  When  they  went  to  the  tree  they  found 
a  mark  of  Fred’s  bullet  on  the  main  truAk  about  four  feet 
above  the  ground. 

“You  were  right  after  him,”  remarked  one  of  the  guests. 

“You  bet  I  was,”  returned  Fred.  “The  beggar  must 
have  been  standing  behind  the  tree  when  he  fired  at  me,  so 
I  blazed  away  at  his  flash  and  then  heard  him  run.” 
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“tap  me  easy  and  let  my  nose  alone.” 

t 

The  party  returned  into  the  old  hotel,  where  most  of  the 
guests  spent  the  rest  of  the  early  morning  hours  discussing 
the  incident  of  the  burglarly.  It  was  a  rare  occurrence  in 
the  little  village,  and  of  course  they  were  all  very  much 
exercised  over  it.  Fred  and  Terry,  however,  retired  to  their 
rooms  again,  for  it  was  nothing  for  them  to  be  excited 
i  about. 

Tom  Mayfield  had  accepted  the  offer  of  a  bed  at  the 
home  of  his  cousin,  hence  knew  nothing  about  the  attempt¬ 
ed  burglarly  until  he  showed  up  a  little  after  sunrise,  when 
he  found  nearly  fifty  people  discussing  the  affair,  every  one 
offering  a  theory  after  examining  the  ground  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  trail  of  the  burglar  to  where  he  scaled  the  fence 
and  reached  a  side  street.  There  the  trail  wa§  lost,  and  no 
cine  remained  upon  which  to  base  an  investigation. 

“He  certainly  wasn’t  a  resident  of  this  village,”  re¬ 
marked  the  landlord,  “for  there  is  nobody  living  here  who 
would  do  such  a  thing.  At  any  rate,  he  got  nothing  for  his 
pains,  unless  he  was  hit  by  a  bullet.” 

“I’m  quite  sure  I  hit  him,”  persisted  Fred,  “but  didn’t 
get  him  in  the  right  place.  It  seems  to  me  I  could  see 
fully  one-half  of  his  person  when  I  fired,  and  I  can  hardly 
think  that  he  would  have  let  go  and  fallen  unless  he  was  hit. 
He  was  a  cheeky  cuss,  though,  to  stand  there  under  that 
tree  for  a  couple  of  minutes  until  I  crawled  out  on  the 
shed  roof  and  reached  the  ladder;  that’s  where  I  was  when 
lw  fired  at  me,  but  if  he  is  satisfied,  I  am,  and  really  would 
like  to  have  him  try  it  over  again.” 
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"Wei!."  said  one  of  the  villagers,  “I  wouldn’t  like  for 
anv  one  to  trv  that  over  on  me,  for  it’s  a  wonder  he  didn't 
turn  on  vou  and  kill  von  instead  of  making  an  effort  to 
escape." 

“Not  at  all,"  returned  Fred,  “for  as  a  general  rule  a 
burglar  skips  out  as  soon  as  he  suspects  that  his  presence 
in  a  place  is  known.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  man 
under  the  tree  was  a  confederate  who  was  watching  while 
his  pal  was  entering  my  room;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
will  leave  as  soon  as  we  can  get  our  breakfast,  hoping,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  may  find  out  the  guilty  one  and  punish  him." 

An  hour  later  the  three  mounted  their  wheels  and  rode 
away,  with  nearly  a  hundred  villagers  as  spectators  of  their 
departure. 

“Say,  Fred,"  laughed  Terry,  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the 
village,  “that  headlight  of  yours  in  your  shirt  front  there 
will  keep' burglars  after  you  wherever  you  go,  so  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  take  it  off  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.” 

“Hanged  if  I  do,"  returned  Fred,  “that’s  my  yellow  dia¬ 
mond,  which  I  intend  to  wear  wherever  I  go,  except  in  the 
presence  of  my  mother." 

“Well,  1  guess  that  was  all  he  was  after,  for  nobody  sus¬ 
pected  that  you  had  a  thousand  dollars  in  your  belt." 

“Oh,  yes,  they  did.  A  dozen  of  them  or  more  asked 
me  this  morning  if  it  was  true  the  railroad  officials  had 
paid  me  a  thousand  dollars  for  engineering  that  special 
train  through,  and  I  told  them  it  was.  That  fact  had  been 
published  in  the  papers,  you  know,  and  I  guess  that  was 
what  the  burglar  was  after  rather  than  the  gem." 

“Well,  it  may  be,"  assented  Terry,  “but  that  yellow 
stone  flashes  as  though  it  was  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
is  probably  the  biggest  stone  ever  seen  in  any  of  these  little 
towns,  so  most  burglars  naturally  think  that  because  it  is 
worn  by  a  kid  it  would  be  an  easv  matter  to  get  possession 
of  it  when  he  is  asleep." 

“Well,  there’s  where  they  will  get  fooled,”  laughed  Fred. 
“I  haven’t  lost  anything  by  a  burglar  yet.” 

“It  was  a  pretty  close  call  for  your  pocketbook,  though." 

“Yes,  and  a  still  closer  one  for  him." 

They  were  passing  over  the  same  road  they  had  traveled 
when  they  left  St.  Louis  for  Roxbury,  and  both  Fred  and 
Terry  spoke  of  landmarks  they  recognized  as  each  came 
into  view.  They  decided  that  when  they  reached  the  next 
town  they  would  take  a  different  route  to  reach  the  city  in 
order  to  see  as  much  of  the  country  as  possible. 

“There’s  no  use  in  that,"  remarked  Mayfield,  “for  in 
this  part  of  the  State  there  exists  a  widespread  monotony. 
What  you  see  now  is  about  what  you  find  elsewhere  between 
here  and  St.  Louis." 

“Yes,  I  guess  that’s  so,"  said  Fred,  “so  we’d  better  push 
on  for  the  city,  where  we  can  find  some  amusement  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  theatres  and  other  places  of  interest." 

“That  suits  me,”  remarked  the  engineer;  “I  haven’t 
seen  the  city  for  nearly  three  years.” 

“Well,  suppose  we  increase  our  pace  and  see  if  we  can’t 
gain  a  day  in  making  the  city,"  suggested  Terry. 

“All  right,"  returned  Fred;  “where  we  find  a  good 
stretch  of  road  let’s  put  on  a  good  head  of  steam  and  go  for 
all  we  are  worth." 

They  were  agreed  on  the  suggestion,  and  during  the  day 
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made  some  pretty  lively  spurts.  It  was  a  good  average 
road  and  they  availed  themselves  of  every  open  level  stretch 
to  get  up  a  race.  Several  comical  mishaps  occurred  in 
which  nothing  was  damaged,  and  when  night  overtook  them 
they  had  gained  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  but  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  at  a  farm  house  or  else  make  about  a  dozen 
miles  in  the  dark.  When  they  found  that  the  farmer  was 
able  and  willing  to  give  them  good  quarters,  they  decided 
to  stop  with  him.  He  had  a  large  family  and  was  a  very 
successful  farmer,  having  around  him  a  great  deal  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  far  in  excess  of  the  average  tiller  of  the 
soil.  There  were  four  girls  in  the  family,  three  of  whom 
were  grown,  and  several  boys,  who  enjoyed  immensely  the 
singing  and  stories  to  which  Fred  and  Terry  treated  them 
till  a  late  hour.  Early  the  next  morning  they  paid  their 
bill  and  left  a  little  after  sunrise. 

No  adventures  worthy  of  record  occurred  during  the  next 
two  days,  by  which  time,  late  in  the  afternoon,  they  reached 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Fred  piloted  the  way  through 
several  miles  of  streets  to  the  hotel  where  he  and  Terry 
stopped  on  their  previous  visit. 

As  they  were  dust-covered  and  otherwise  travel-stained, 
Fred  suggested  that  they  visit  a  clothing  store  and  provide 
themselves  with  new  suits  at  his  expense. 

“All  right,"  said  Mayfield,  “you’ve  got  more  money  than 
the  rest  of  us,  so  we  will  accept  the  offer." 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,"  laughed  Fred;  “your  passing  me 
off  as  an  engineer  put  a  thousand  dollars  extra  in  my 
pocket,  so  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  a  suit  of  clothes  out 
of  it;  at  the  same  time,  I  still  have  a  lingering  desire  to 
grind  you  up  on  account  of  that  racket." 

Both  Mayfield  and  Terry  laughed  as  they  left  the  hotel 
to  go  to  a  clothing  store  with  him.  They  wasted  little  time 
in  making  their  selections  of  suits,  which  they  paid  for  and 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  hotel  immediatelv,  whither  they 
returned  themselves  to  take  a  bath  and  don  the  change  of 
clothing. 

That  evening  they  visited  the  theatre  and  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  to  their  hearts’  content,  after  which  they  returned  to 
the  hotel,  retired  and  had  a  splendid  night’s  rest. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  Fred  suggested  to 
Terry  that  they  notify  Harry  Clayton  and  several  other 
friends  of  their  arrival  in  the  city. 

“Of  course,”  replied  Terry,  “we’ve  nothing  else  to  do,  so 
we  can  make  the  rounds  and  see  them  in  person,  and  in  the 
evening  they  will  be  foot  loose  to  join  us  with  pots  and  red 
paint  prepared  to  do  up  the  town." 

“Oh,  you  want  to  do  a  little  painting,  eh?"  laughed 
Fred. 

“Well,  we’ve  got  to  do  something." 

“Not  necessarily.  We  want  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  police,  so  we  must  be  very  moderate  in  enjoying  our 
visit." 

The  first  one  they  called  upon  was  young  Clayton,  who, 
the  moment  he  saw  Fred,  sung  out  to  him : 

“You’ve  been  kicking  up  a  great  racket  down  toward 
Fort  Worth,  I  see." 

“Yes,  I  got  into  more  trouble  down  there  than  at  any 
place  1  ever  struck,”  answered  Fred. 

“Trouble,  eh ?  I  thought  you  were  having  fun." 
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-Well,  1  did  have  a  little  fun  with  it,  but  they  crowded 
me  too  dose,  and  when  l  tried  to  get  away  I  couldn  t. 

"Where  in  thunder  did  you  get  that  yellow  headlight?” 
Clayton  asked,  as  he  looked  at  the  yellow  diamond  Fred 
was  wearing  in  his  shirt  front. 

“Oh,  that  was  a  present  from  the  president  of  the  Fort 

Worth  road.” 

“Well,  it's  the  deepest  off-color  1  ever  saw. 

“So  it  is,  and  I  prize  it  very  highly  on  that  account.  Let 
me  make  you  acquainted  with  my  friend  Mayfield,  who  is 
the  cuss  who  got  me  into  that  scrape  down  there. 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Mayfield, '  said  Clayton,  extend¬ 
ing  his  hand  to  him. 

“I  brought  him  along,”  continued  Fred,  “to  try  to  get 
even  with  him,  and  I  am  going  to  depend  upon  you  to  de¬ 
vise  some  way  to  make  life  a  burden  to  him  while  in  the 
city.  He  is  tougher  than  rawhide,  both  physically  and 
morally,  so  you  needn’t  hesitate  about  handling  him  rough¬ 
ly.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Clayton ;  “that’s  a  splendid  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  we'll  act  upon  it.” 

“See  here  now,”  said  Mayfield,  “I  don’t  bring  any  recom¬ 
mendations  to  you  from  Fearnot,  for  I  think  any  com¬ 
mendation  from  him  would  be  damaging  to  any  respectable 
man.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  you  are  right,”  said  Clayton, 
“for  the  longer  I  know  him  the  more  I  am  on  my  guard 
against  him.  I’ve  never  known  him  to  steal  anything,  but 
a  little  intimate  association  has  the  tendency  to  make  one 
feel  like  committing  a  burglary  and  steal  things  that  have 
no  actual  value.” 

“Well,  tor  silly,  nonsensical  talk,  you  two  take  the  cake,” 
remarked  Fred. 

“Take  the  cake !”  exclaimed  Terry,  “they’ll  scoop  the 
entire  bakery,  including  the  sweepings  from  the  kitchen.” 

“Say,  Clayton,”  said  Terry,  “what  shall  we  do  to-night  ?” 

“I  have  no  engagement,”  was  the  reply*.  “Why  do  yon 
ask  ?” 

“Oh,  we  have  a  pot  of  red  paint  around  at  the  hotel,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  you  show  us  where  we  can  spread  it,” 
answered  Fred. 

“Oh,  you  have,  eh?  I'll  come  around  to-night  and  see 
what  we  can  do  with  it.  Have  you  got  any  decent  clothes 
with  you?” 

“Don’t  we  look  decent  enough  now  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  you’ll  do  very  well  out  on  the  streets,  but  I 
thought  maybe  you’d  like  to  go  among  some  nice  people  for 
a  little  while.” 

“So  we  would,  and  if  nice  people  here  in  the  city  allow 
you  to  associate  with  them,  I  guess  we  can  put  up  as  de¬ 
cent  a  show  as  you  can.” 

“Have  you  got  any  swallow-tail  suits  with  you?” 

“Of  course  we  have.  We  each  have  three  suits.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  need  five  in  one  evening,”  remarked  Clayton, 
who  was  very  good  at  badinage. 

After  a  little  more  talk  the  boys  left  Clayton’s  place  of 
business  and  spent  the  day  going  about  the  city,  visiting 
places  of  interest.  In  the. afternoon  Fred  suggested  that 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  visit  any  place  that  Clayton 


wished  to  take  them  to  they  had  better  provide  themselves 
with  dress  suits.  f 

“They  are  expensive,”  remarked  Mayfield.  “I  never 
wore  a  full  dress  suit  in  my  life." 

“Hang  the  expense!”  returned  Fred.  “I've  got  railroad 
money  enough  in  my  belt  to  stand  the  cost,  so  let’s  have 
them.”  And  they  again  visited  the  clothing  store,  where 
inside  of  an  hour  they  were  each  provided  with  a  fine  full 
dress  suit,  with  shirts  and  shoes  tp  match.  The  purchases 
were  sent  to  the  hotel,  and  in  the  evening  when  Clayton 
and  two  other  friends  called  there  they  found  the  boys  look- 
in  regally  magnificent  in  the  matter  of  apparel. 

“What  in  thunder  are  you  all  dressed  up  so  for?”  Clay¬ 
ton  asked,  after  introducing  his  two  friends  to  Mayfield. 

“Dressed  up  !”  exclaimed  Fred,  “you  don’t  call  this  being 
dressed  >up,  do  you  ?  This  is  a  gentleman’s  evening  dress 
every  evening  in  the  year.  You  asked  us  if  we  had  dress  suits 
with  us,  so  I  thought  you  meant  to  take  us  somewhere 
among  decent  people.” 

“Well,  we  did  think  to  take  you  around  to  one  of  our 
swell  clubs.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  come  dressed  up  to  do  so,  then?” 
Fred  asked.  “You  fellows  out  here  don't  attend  swell  clubs 
in  business  suits,  do  you  ?” 

“Yes,  unless  it  is  some  special  occasion.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  go  with  me,  then,”  retorted  Fred, 
whereupon  the  entire  party  laughed  very  heartily  at  Clay¬ 
ton’s  expense.  Fred  had  turned  the  tables  on  him  com¬ 
pletely. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Cla}rton;  “if  you'll  excuse  us 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  we’ll  show  up  again 
dressed  to  suit  your  exclusive  taste.”  / 

“All  right,  we’ll  excuse  you,”  and  Clayton  and  his  friends 
left  to  go  to  their  quarters  to  don  their  dress  suits. 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “you’re  rubbing  him  pretty 
close,  ain’t  vou?” 

“Yes.  We  must  rub  it  on  him  thick  during  the  whole 
evening.”  ( 

“Look  here,  now,”  put  in  Mayfield,  “I  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  I  can  keep  up  with  you  fellows  in  this  game  or  not,  for  I 
must  confess  I  don’t  feel  at  home  in  a  full  dress  suit.” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy,”  laughed  Fred;  “be  perfectly  natural 
and  make  them  believe  you  never  wear  anything  but  a  dress 
suit  between  sunset  and  sunrise.” 

Harry  Clayton  and  his  friends  were  members  of  several 
swell  clubs  in  the  city,  two  of  which  were  athletic,  and 
they  made  up  their  minds  before  they  returned  to  the 
hotel  to  put  the  three  boys  through  to  the  limit,  visiting 
all  the  clubs,  and  playing  practical  jokes  on  them  where  it 
could  be  done  without  violating  the  proprieties;  so  on 
their  way  back  they  visited  a  florist,  where  they  secured 
boutonnieres,  thinking  that  in  that  respect  they  would  be 
one  ahead  of  the  boys;  but  on  reaching  the  hotel  they  found 
the  three  boys  with  larger  and  finer  boutonnieres  than  they 
had,  which  Fred  had  secured  by  the  aid  of  one  of  the  hotel 
messenger  boys. 

“Well,  are  you  ready  to  go  out  ?”  Clayton  asked. 

“Yes;  carriages  have  been  waiting  half  an  hour.”  re¬ 
turned  Fred,  leading  the  way  out  to  where  two  carriages 
were  waiting  to  convey  them  wherever  they  wished  to  go. 
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Clayton  suggested  that,  they  visit  the  Mound  City  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  and  to  that  place  they  were  immediately  driven. 
\\  hen  they  entered  the  spacious  club  rooms  there  were 
about  two  score  members  present,  very  few  of  whom  were 
dressed  as  were  Clayton  and  his  friends.  It  excited  no 
comment,  however,  and  in  a  little  while  the  boys  were 
made  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of  prominent  mem¬ 
bers,  who  proceeded  to  make  their  visit  as  pleasant  for 
them  as  possible. 

I  red  and  Terry  noticed  that  Clayton  held  whispered 
conversations  with  several  of  the  members,  who  smiled 
and  nodded  assent  to  something  he  said  to  them. 

“Look  out,  Fred,"  whispered  Terry;  “Clayton  is  putting 
up  a  job  on  us." 

“Yes,  I  believe  he  is,  and  the  other  fellows  are  joining  in 
to  help  him  out.  We  may  be  in  for  a  racket,  but  if  there 
is  any  fun  in  it  we  must  laugh  as  heartily  as  they  do.  I've 
a  notion,  however,  to  play  innocent  on  them  to  help  the  fun 
along.'’ 

“Well,  go-ahead,  and  if  I  can  help  you  out  in  it  I  will. 
If  they  get  after  Tom,  though,  it'll  make  him  sick.” 

“No,  1  don’t  think  they’ll  bother  him,”  remarked  Fred, 
“because  he  is  a  stranger.  I  think  Harry  means  to  open 
his  batteries  on  me,  and  if  he  does,  don't  you  contradict 
anything  I  may  say,  but  if  I  may  need  any  corroboration 
you  must  sustain  me.”  < 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry;  “don't  lay  it  on  so  thick, 
though,  as  to  force  me  to  back  out.” 

Before  Fred  could  make  any  further  suggestions  Clay¬ 
ton  and  three  or  four  club  members  invited  them  into  the 
gymnasium,  where  a  dozen  or  more  young  men  were  going 
through  various  athletic  exercises.  Some  were  boxing, 
others  were  on  the  trapeze,  while  still  others  were  swinging 
dumbbells.  As  he  looked  on  Fred  uttered  several  excla¬ 
mations  of  wonder  and  surprise,  as  though  he  had  never 
seen  such  things  before  in  his  life.  Clayton  himself  was 
deceived  by  his  evident  sincerity,  as  well  as  surprised,  for 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  Fred,  was  well  up  in  such 
matters. 

Two  well  known  athletes  had  on  the  gloves  and  were 
battering  each  other  all  round  the  room,  while  the  teacher 
was  giving  lessons  to  a  very  promising  pupil. 

“Well,  well !”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  looked  on,  “this  is 
the  best  show  I've  seen  yet.  What  does  he  charge  for  les¬ 
sons  ?” 

“Oh,  we  employ  him  by  the  year  on  a  regular  salary,” 
remarked  one  of  the  members,  “so  individual  lessons  cost 
dot  ;ing.  Would  you  like  to  take  a  lesson?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  would,”  and  the  next  moment  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  whispering  and  winking  to  each  other. 

The  teacher  of  the  manly  art  of  self-defence  was  imme¬ 
diately  posted  by  one  of  the  members  that  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  present  wanted  to  take  a  lesson,  and  they  advised  him 
to  give  him  a  few  knock-down  blows  with  the  gloves  in 
order  to  afford  amusement  to  the  members.  Of  course  an 
intimation  of  that  sort  to  the  teacher  was  equivalent  fo  a 
command,  and  he  entered  into  it  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit. 
Who  ]c->on  he  was  then  giving  was  immediately  suspended 
•r:  order  to  give  Fred  a  chance.  The  latter  took  off  his 


coat  and  vest,  after  which  his  shirt,  collar  and  cuffs  were 
laid  aside. 

When  he  put  on  the  gloves  and  faced  the  teacher,  Fred 
remarked : 

“No  tricks  on  strangers,  now.  I  can  take  a  hint  without 
being  knocked  down.” 

“All  right,"  returned  the  teacher  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  while  the  members  crowded  around  waiting 
to  see  what  was  expected  to  happen.  Fred  put  up  his  guard 
rather  awkwardly  as  he  faced  the  teacher,  who  proceeded 
to  tell  him  how  to  assume  a  correct  position  as  well  as  how 
to  hold  his  hands  up  in  order  to  not  only  protect  himself 
from  blows,  but  to  give  blows  when  opportunity  offered. 
Fred  asked  him  several  questions,  as  though  really  anxious 
to  learn,  and  even  asked  if  one  could  strike  anywhere  be¬ 
tween  the  head  and  the  belt. 

“Oh,  yes,  hit  me  anywhere  you  please  between  the  head 
and  the  belt.” 

“Well,  see  here  now,”  said  Fred,  in  a  rather  timid,  hesi¬ 
tating  way,  “you  are  a  larger  and  stronger  man  than  I  am, 
so  tap  me  easy  and  let  my  nose  alone.” 


i 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BOUT  WITH  THE  BOXING  TEACHER — AN  UNEXPECTED 

MEETING. 

Fred  held  up  both  hands  in  rather  an  awkward  way  as 
he  faced  the  athletic  club’s  teacher  of  the  manly  art,  and 
for  some  two  or  three  minutes  busied  himself  with  dodging 
the  blows  aimed  at  him  without  making  any  effort  to  put 
in  one  himself.  The  news  had  gone  into  the  reception 
room  that  there  was  fun  going  on  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
all  the  members  crowded  in  to  witness  it.  There  was  a 
look  of  eager  expectancy  on  the  face  of  every  one,  and  for 
fully  five  minutes  it  was  kept  up  by  Fred’s  dodging  and 
keeping  just  out  of  reach  of  the  teacher’s  gloved  fists. 

“Why  don’t  you  hit  me?”  the  teacher  asked. 

“Why,  it’s  all  I  can  do  to  keep  you  from  knocking  me 
down,”  answered  Fred.  “What  I  want  to  learn  is  to  avoid 
being  punished,  and  when  I’ve  done  that  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  learn  how  to  punish.” 

“Oh,  that’s  no  way  to  take  a  lesson,”  returned  the  boxing 
master ;  “do  your  best  to  hit  me,  and  you’ll  get  the  idea  a 
great  deal  quicker  than  by  dodging.” 

“All  right,  then,”  and  about  two  seconds  later  Fred  dealt 
him  a  blow  square  on  the  chin  that  nearly  raised  him  off 
his  feet. 

“Bv  George!  I  did  hit  you,  didn’t  I?”  he  exclaimed,  as 
though  highly  elated  at  his  feat. 

“Yes,  and  it  was  a  good  one,  too;  see  if  you  can  do  it 
again.” 

“Tt  didn’t  hurt  you,  did  it?”  Fred  asked,  with  a  very 
innocent  expression  in  his  face. 

“Thunder,  no !”  and  with  that  the  teacher  aimed  a  tre¬ 
mendous  blow  at  Fred’s  face,  who  parried  it  quick  as  a 
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flash  of  lightning  and  landed  one  on  his  chin  the  second 
time  with  startling  effect.  The  teacher  stopped  and  stared 
at  him  with  astonishment  written  all  over  his  face. 

“Did  1  hit  you?”  Fred  asked  with  an  inquiring  glance  at 
him. 

“Yes,  you  tapped  me.  Look  out  for  yourself  now,”  and 
with  tha,t  the  boxing  master  rushed  at  him,  aiming  a  vicious 
blow  with  his  left,  followed  by  one  with  his  right  with 
lightning-like  rapidity.  Fred  parried  them,  but  made  no 
blow  in  return,  saying : 

“By  George !  you  came  near  getting  me  that  time.” 

Without  making  any  reply,  the  teacher  kept  crowding 
him  until  he  had  pushed  him  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  across 
the  floor;  then,  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  Fred  saw  an 
opening 'and  availed  himself  of  it,  giving  a  blow  that  sent 
the  fellow  reeling  backward  several  paces.  It  sounded  like 
the  crack  of  a  whip,  and  expressions  of  astonishment  burst 
from  the  crowd  of  members  standing  round.  The  ex¬ 
pression  on  Clayton's  face  was  one  of  mingled  doubt  and 
surprise,  and  the  same  might  have  been  noticed  on  the  face 
of  the  boxing  master,  who  began  to  suspect  that  a  job  had 
been  put  up  on  him  instead  of  on  the  young  visitor,  and  he 
felt  that  his  reputation  was  at  stake.  He  became  wary  and 
called  to  his  aid  all  the  skill  acquired  in  his  career ;  but  try 
hard  as  he  could,  he  found  himself  unable  to  get  in  a  blow 
that  amounted  to  more  than  a  gentle  tap,  for  the  cat-like 
agility  of  Fred  enabled  him  to  dodge  or  spring  back  in 
time  to  avoid  the  full  force  of  it.  Suddenly  he  saw  an 
opening  and  rushed  at  Fred  with  the  intent  to  finish  him 
by  a  single  blow.  He  little  dreamed  that  it  was  a  trap,  and 
the  next  moment  he  received  a  blow  on  the  left  side  of  his 
face  that  sent  him  to  the  floor ;  but  he  sprang  up  as  though 
made  of  indiarubber,  and  the  look  of  astonishment  on  his 
face  was  such  as^to  cause  Terry  to  explode  with  laughter. 

The  teacher  deliberately  pulled  off  his  gloves,  looked 
keenly  at  Fred  and  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  him,  say¬ 
ing: 

“It’s  a  pretty  good  joke.  Now  tell  me  who  you  are.” 

Fred’s  answer  was  drowned  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
the  assembled  members,  for  they  had  suspected  the  truth 
some  time  before. 

“My  name  is  Fred  Fearnot,”  replied  Fred  as  he  removed 
his  glove  to  shake  hands  with  him.  “I’m  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  lesson.”  *-■ 

“Lesson  be  blowed !”  exclaimed  the  teacher.  “What’s 
your  professional  name?” 

“Professional  name?  I  haven’t  any,  nor  have  I  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  any  kind.” 

“What?”  exclaimed  the  other.  “Haven’t  you  been  in 
the  ring?” 

“Never !”  and  Fred  shook  his  head  very  emphatically, 
“but  I’ve  taken  lessons  with  the  gloves.” 

“Well,  1  should  say  you  have,  for  I  never  succeeded  in 
more  than  barely  reaching  you.  It  was  like  striking  at  the 
wind.” 

“You  strike  hard,  though,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  if  you 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  me  you  would  have  knocked  me 
out.  for  good.” 

The  members  crowded  around  Fred  to  shake  his  hand. 

“Where  is  Clayton?”  he  asked. 


“Here  he  is,”  sung  out  several,  seizing  Clayton  by  the 
arms  and  pushing  him  forward. 

“Say,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred,  “have  you  had  your  laugh 
yet?”  .  ‘ 

“Yes,  I  think  I  have.” 

“On  which  side  of  your  mouth  did  you  have  it?” 

Clayton’s  answer  was  drowned  in  the  laugh  that  followed 
the  query,  and  was  kept  up  for  some  time  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  Fred’s  lecture  to  him  about  playing  tricks  on  inno¬ 
cent  strangers. 

“Innocent  strangers?”  exclaimed  Clayton;  “you  are  the 
worst  old  reprobate  1  ever  ran  up  against,  and  yet  I’ve 
known  you  a  long  time.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “Had  you  put  me 
up  against  any  of  the  members  I  wouldn’t  have  thought  so 
much  of  it,  but  to  bring  your  teacher  and  call  in  your 
friends  to  see  him  batter  me  around  the  room  was  a  streak 
of  meanness  that  I  never  suspected  you  were  possessed  of. 

If  you’ve  got  any  other  mean  streak  in  you,  now,  trot  it 
out.” 

“It  wasn’t  my  work,”  said  Clayton,  shaking  his  head; 

“I  didn’t  suggest  to  you  to  put  the  gloves  on  with  him  at 
all.” 

“No,  you  didn’t  in  so  many  words,  but  you  worked  the 
thing  to  bring  it  about,  and  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  help 
you  out  with  it.  If  you  have  a  good  reputation  among 
these  gentlement  here,  I  would  like  to  have  you  assure  them 
that  I  am  not  a  professional  of  any  kind.” 

“I  never  heard  of  your  being  one,”  remarked  Cla}don, 
“but  I  must  confess  that  you  staggered  me  by  your  per¬ 
formance  with  the  gloves.” 

“Staggered  you  !  Wait  till  I  hit  you  one,  and  you’ll  have 
the  staggers  for  a  week.  I  knew  before  we  left  the  hotel 
that  you  intended  to  have  some  fun  with  me,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  help  you  do  it.  I’ve  attended  gymnasiums 
myself,  and  belong  to  several  athletic  clubs  in  New  York. 
This  little  racket  will  cost  you  a  simper  before  we  get  back 
to  the  hotel.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  not  only  pay  for  it,  but  will  help  vou  eat 
it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what  you  ought  to  be  made  to 
wait  on  the  table  instead  of  eat  at  it.  The  fact  that  your 
little  game  was  a  failure  doesn’t  relieve  you  of  your  con¬ 
templated  treachery. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  exclaimed  a  prominent  member  of  the 
club,  “I’d  like  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  you  myself.” 

The  fellow  was  at  least  six  inches  taller  than  Fred,  with 
a  tremendous  long  reach.  Fred  looked  at  him  and  re-^ 
marked  with  a  smile : 

“I’m  afraid  you  outclass  me.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  returned  the  tall  gentleman : 

“I  m  taller  and  have  a  longer  reach  than  you,  and  that  is 
why  I  wish  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  you,  merely  to  see  if  I 
have  any  particular  advantage  in  that  respect.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  and  the  tall  member  put  on  L 
the  gloves,  and  as  he  stood  before  Fred,  towered  above  him 
like  a  human  shanghai. 

“See  here,  now,”  laughed  Fred,  “don't  reach  over  and  I 

hit  me  on  the  back  of  the  head  to  knock  me  up  against 
you.” 


"  *  bat's  just  what  l  want  to  see  it’  1  can  do,”  returned 
1  do  other,  and  the  next  moment  ..they  began  sparring.  In 
about  two  minutes  the  tall  member  backed  out  with  his 
nose  cradled  in  his  glove.  Fred  had  given  him  two  or 
three  taps  that  satisfied  him  about  the  utility  of  his  long 
reach  against  one  whose  skill  and  agility  made  up  for  his 
lack  of  physical  strength. 

Of  course  all  this  made  many  friends  for  Fred  in  the 
club,  as  it  broke  up  the  dull  monotony  that  had  existed 
there  for  weeks.  Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  their  visit 
except  the  boxing  master,  who  felt  ill  at  ease  on  account  of 
having  been  knocked  out  by  a  visitor  who  was  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  athletic  circles,  and  who  was  a  youth  of  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  protested  to  one  or  two  of  the 
members  that  it  was  extremely  unfair  to  him  to  play  him 
such  a  trick.  He  was  told,  however,  that  Clayton  and  his 
friends  were  as  much  surprised  as  he  was ;  but  for  all  that 
he  continued  to  feel  very  sore  over  it,  and  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  young  Fearnot’s  head  in 
chancery  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

“Better  put  on  your  coat,  Fearnot,”  suggested  one  of  the 
members,  “as  I  understand  there  is  a  party  of  ladies  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  here  pretty  soon.” 

“Who  are  they?”  Clayton  asked.  “I  didn't  know  that 
anybody  was  expected.” 

“Oh,  I  believe  Matthews  has  got  a  theatre  party  on  his 
hands  to-night,  and  he  told  me  that  if  he  could  persuade 
them  to  leave  the  theatre  after  the  curtain  dropped  on  the 
first  act  he  would  bring  them  around.  I  understand  that 
two  of  them  are  young  ladies  from  New  York  who  are 
visiting  friends  of  his.” 

“Say,  Fred,  let’s  skip  out,”  said  Terry. 

“What  for?  What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Clayton 
asked.  “Are  you  not  accustomed  to  the  society  of  ladies?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  retorted  Terry,  “only  we  don't  like  to  be 
caught  in  your  company.” 

“That’s  one  on  you,  Clayton,”  laughed  several  of  the  club 
men. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “You  can  base  a 
broad  construction  on  what  he  savs ;  it’s  a  reflection  on  the 
club.  I  think  we  had  better  toss  him  through  the  window.” 

“That’s  right,  that’s  right !”  said  Fred.  “Ring  in  all 
the  assistance  you  can  when  you  find  you  can’t  manage  us 
yourself.  You  were  alluded  to,  and  no  one  else.” 

Fred  quickly  resumed  his  apparel  and  returned  to  the 
reception  room  with  Clayton  and  several  other  members, 
■where  they  heard  some  singing  going  on  about  a  piano  in 
a  corner  of  the  room.  A  young  man  was  pounding  the 
keys  while  the  others  were  singing  some  rollicking  college 
songs.  Fred  and  Terry  listened  for  some  time  and  com¬ 
plimented  the  singers  by  clapping  their  hands  after  each 
song. 

“Do  you  sing,  Fearnot?”  some  one  of  the  members 
asked. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  do.  I’ve  tried  several  times,  but 
always  thought  it  was  a  failure,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  let’s  hear  you.” 

“Excuse  me  !  I  know  when  to  stop.” 

Tom  Mayfield  whispered  to  one  or  two  of  the  members 
that  they  both  were  splendid  singers,  whereupon  they  were 


urged  persistently  to  sing,  but  Terry,  following  the  wink 
from  Fred,  denied  that  they  could  sing,  and  both  refused. 
By  and  by  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  ushered 
into  the  reception  room.  There  were  about  a  dozen  ladies, 
who  were  accompanied  by  half  as  many  gentlemen,  evi¬ 
dently  members  of  the  club. 

“Great  Scott !  Terry,”  gasped  Fred  when  he  saw  them, 
“there’s  cousin  May  with  them.  I  didn’t  know  she  was 
here,  and  there  is  Miss  Bloomfield,  who  visited  her  in  New 
York  last  spring!  I  guess  she  has  returned  the  visit. 
Let’s  skip  out  from  here.” 

“All  right,  go  ahead,”  laughed  Terry;  “I’ll  follow  you.” 

Fred  led  off,  followed  by  Terry  and  Tom,  and  had  al¬ 
most  reached  the  door  when  his  cousin  exclaimed : 

“Oh,  my!  There’s  cousin  Fred!”  She  made  a  dash  at 
him  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  Of  course  he  had  to  greet  her 
with  a  cousinly  kiss  and  shake  hands  with  Miss  Bloomfield, 
her  St.  Louis  acquaintance.  Terry  had  met  them  both  at 
Fred’s  home  in  New  York,  so  he  received  a  cordial  greeting 
also. 

“How  long  have  you  two  been  here?”  his  cousin  asked 
Fred. 

“Oh,  we  passed  through  here  a  month  ago  on  our  wheels, 
and  returned  again  yesterday  on  our  way  back  East.  How 
long  have  you  been  here?” 

“Just  ©ne  week,”  she  replied.  “I  saw  in  the  papers  that 
you  were  playing  engineer  on  a  railroad  way  down  in  the 
Southwest.” 

“Yes,”  he  laughed.  “Circumstances  forced  me  into  it, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  don’t  see  liow  I  came  out  of  it 
alive.” 

While  he  was  talking  to  his  cousin  Miss  Bloomfield  was 
busy  telling  the  other  ladies  in  the  party  who  he  was — that 
he  was  a  cousin  of  May’s  and  a  son  of  a  millionaire  lawyer 
in  New  York,  which  bit  of  information  had  the  tendency  to 
establish  him  at  once  as  a  social  favorite,  and  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  all  the  ladies  in  the  party,  very  much  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  Clayton  and  the  other  club  members,  who  little 
suspected  that  his  social  status  was  what  it  had  turned  out 
to  be.  His  cousin  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  she  proceeded 
to  *sing  his  praises  to  the  other  ladies  in  the  party,  with 
little  odd  bits  of  stories  about  him  and  his  adventures.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  ladies  took  charge  of  him 
and  forced  him  and  Terry  to  go  to  the  piano  and  play  and 
sing  for  them,  which  they  did,  and  acquitted  themselves  so 
well  that  several  of  the  members  remarked  that  he  could 
sing  as  well  as  he  could  lie. 

“Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,”  laughed  his  cousin.  “He 
sings  well,  but  I  think  that  he  can  say  things  that  are  not 
true  a  great  deal  better.” 

“Cousin,”  said  Fred,  turning  on  the  young  lady,  “I  think 
it  cruel  of  you  to  expose  me  that  way  among  strangers  so 
far  away  from  home.  I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t  give  you  away.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  tell  anything  more  on  you,”  she  laughed, 
“but  look  here,  cousin,  I  hear  them  talking  around  that 
you  put  on  the  gloves  to-night  and  whipped  the  boxing 
master  of  this  club.  Is  it  true?” 

“It  is  partly  true.  I  did  put  the  gloves  on  with  him, 
but  it  was  a  mistake  that  1  whipped  him,  because  it  was 
not  a  fight.  I  managed  to  keep  him  from  getting  the  best 
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of  me,  and  1  want  to  say  if  you  give  that  away  when  you 
get  back  home  I'll  buy  a  big  doll  that  looks  like  you,  take 
it  out  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  and  bury  it.” 

“Oh,  I  won’t  say  a  word,  but  you  must  come  and  see  me 
at  Bessie’s  home.  1  will  give  you  her  address,”  which  she 
did,  and  which  Fred  noted  down  and  promised  to  call.  An 
invitation  was  also  extended  to  Terry.  Mayfield  had  not 
been  introduced  to  the  ladies  because  he  escaped  from  the 
room  as  soon  as  he  saw  Fred  captured  by  his  fair  cousin. 

The  ladies  invited  them  also  to  accompany  them  to  a 
midnight  supper  to  which  they  would  go  after  leaving  the 
club  room. 

“Thank  you.  I  would  like  very  much  to  go,'’  replied 
Fred,  “but.  1  wouldn’t  think  of  doing  so  unless  invited  by 
your  escort,  as  men  are  very  often  shot  for  poaching.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  one  of  the  escorts,  “only 
be  careful  about  whose  girl  you  try  to  appropriate.’’ 

“Bless  you,  I  wouldn’t  attempt  an  appropriation,  as  I 
prefer  to  be  appropriated  myself.”  The  matter  was  soon 
settled,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  social  enjoyment  in 
the  splendid  reception  room  of  the  athletic  club  they  left 
with  the  party  and  repaired  to  a  favorite  restaurant  whose 
reputation  in  St.  Louis  was  not  unlike  that  of  Delmonico’s 
in  New  York. 


.  CHAPTER  Y. 

% 

feed’s  exploit  in  tpie  shooting  gallery  of  the  st. 

LOUIS  CLUB. 

The  midnight  supper  was  an  enjoyable  one  for  every  one 
in  the  party,  and  Fred  and  Terry  exerted  themselves  to 
add  to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion,  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  were  by  no  means  intrusive,  nor  did  they  seek  to  lead 
in  anything,  but  simply  held  their  own  in  story  and  repar¬ 
tee.  The  ladies  were  more  than  pleased  with  them,  and 
■when  they  left  the  restaurant  they  accompanied  them  to 
their  homes  before  returning  to  the  hotel.  They  learned 
from  the  night  clerk  that  Mayfield  had  been  in  his  room 
for  more  than  two  hours. 

“I’m  sorry  Tom  didn’t  stay  to  enjoy  the  fun  with  us,” 
remarked  Terry. 

“Oh,  he’s  a  married  man,”  said  Fred,  “and  I  don't  know 
but' what  he  has  enjoyed  himself  about  as  well  as  we  have. 
Fm  satisfied,  though,  that  Clayton  isn’t  quite  as  happy  as 
lie  expected  to  be,  for  he  didn't  have  the  fun  with  us  that  he 
anticipated.” 

“I  don’t  think  he  is  done  with  you  yet,  Fred.  He’ll  put 
up  a  job  on  you  if  you'll  give  him  just  half  a  chance.” 

“Of  course  he  will,  and  I  intend  to  be  on  my  guard  all 
the  time.  That’s  a  splendid  club,  though,  and  they  have 
•all  the  conveniences  to  make  it  a  successful  one.  That 
boxing  master,  though,  doesn’t  feel  kindly  toward  me,  1 
suspect.” 

“No;  you  can  wager  your  yellow  diamond  that  he  hates 
you  like  poison.  I  guess  he  thinks  it  endangers  his  posi¬ 
tion  there.  Those  teachers  of  the  manly  art  are  extremely 


jealous  of  their  reputation,  and  it’s  an  awful  blow  to  their 
dignity  to  have  an  amateur  come  along  and  knock  them 
out.”  f 

“Oh,  we  didn’t  fight  to  a  finish.  It  was  simply  a  friendly 


set-to.” 

“Very  true,  but  he  failed  to  hit  you,  while  you  gave  him 
several  hard  blows.” 

When  they  arose  next  morning  and  went  down  stairs 
they  found  Mayfield  waiting  for  them  in  the  reading  room. 

“What  did  you  run  away  for  last  night,  Tom?”  Fred 
asked  him. 

“I  thought  it  best  to  do  so,”  he  replied.  “I  knew  I 
couldn't  hold  my  hand  with  a  crowd  like  that,  and  I  was 
afraid  if  I  hung  around  the  club  rooms  some  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  would  put  up  a  job  on  me  where  I  would  make  a  fool 
of  myself.  What  time  did  you  fellows  come  in  ?” 

“About  midnight,  or  a  little  after,”  returned  Fred. 
“Have  you  had  breakfast  yet  ?” 

“No.  I’ve  been  waiting  here  a  half  hour  for  you  ” 

They  went  into  the  breakfast  room,  where  they  had  a 
table  to  themselves,  and  while  discussing  the  meal  mapped 
out  their  plans  for  the  day.  They  decided  to  visit  some 
of  the  museums,  art  galleries  and  other  places  of  interest 
in  the  forenoon.  * 

They  did  so,  and  enjoyed  themselves  very  much  in  a 
quiet  way.  On  returning  to  the  hotel  the  clerk  informed 
Fearnot  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  read¬ 
ing  room,  and  had  been  there  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

“Who  is  lie?’’  Fred  asked. 

“I  don't  remember  his  name,  but  I  can  point  him  out  to 
you,”  and  the  clerk  went  to  the  door  of  the  reading  room, 
where  he  pointed  to  a  man  who  was  quietly  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  near  one  of  the  windows.  Fred  instantly  recognized 
him  as  the  boxing  master  of  the  Mound  City  Athletic  Club. 
He  went  over  to  him,  greeted  him  cheerfully,  but  as  he 

had  not  been  told  what  his  name  was,  he  asked : 

7 

“Are  you  waiting  to  see  me  ?”  " 

“Yes,”  replied  the  athletic  teacher,  rising  to  his  feet  and 
shaking  hands  with  him. 


« 


“Keep  your  seat,"  said  Fred,  stepping  back  and  getting 
another  chair  for  himself,  which  he  placed  close  to  the 
other. 

“I  wanted  to  ask  you,”  said  the  sporting  professional 
man,  “a  question  or  two  about  that  little  affair  at  the  club 
rooms  last  night.” 

“Well,  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  question  that  is  right 
and  proper,”  replied  Fred.  “What  is  it  you  wish  to  know?” 

“I  wanted  to  find  out  who  it  was  that  put  up  that  job  on 
me.” 


“Well,”  laughed  Fred,  “really  the  joke  was  intended  to 
be  played  on  me,  for  Clayton  and  his  two  friends  are  the 
only  members  ol  that  club  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  up 
to  the  time  I  visited  the  place  with  them.  None  of  them 
knew  of  my  having  taken  sparring  lessons  with  one  of  the 


best  teachers  of  the  art,  and  expected  to  have  a  good  deal  of 

fun  v  ith  me.  It  didn  t  take  me  but  a  few  minutes  to  get 
on  to  their  game.” 

“Well  then,”  said  the  other,  “if  that's  true.  I'm  all  right. 
I  was  afraid  that  it  was  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  having 
me  knocked  out,  in  order  to  put  another  man  in  there." 
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“Not  a  bit  of  it,"  Fred  assured  him. 

“You  are  not  after  a  situation  yourself,  are  you?" 

“Bless  you,  no.  My  father  allows  me  more  spending 
money  in  six  months  than  your  entire  yearly  salary  as  a 
teacher  in  the  club,  hence  I  don’t  have  to  work  for  my  liv¬ 
ing.  though  I  expect  to  enter  business  as  soon  as  1  am  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  of  age.  At  present  I  am  simply  on  a  visit 
through  the  West  on  my  wheel,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
and  would  regret  very  much  to  know  that  I  had  done  any¬ 
thing  that  would  work  a  detriment  to  any  other  man.  When 
I  put  on  the  gloves  with  you  last  night  I  expected  to  get 
some  pretty  hard  thumps  and  was  really  surprised  that  I 
didn’t.”  ' 

“So  was  I,”  returned  the  sporting  man,  “but  hanged  if  I 
could  touch  you.  You  were  too  quick  for  me  every  time. 
1  am  afraid,  though,  that  the  members  will  be  in  favor  of 
making  a  change  on  account  of  my  failure  to  hit  you,  and  if 
they  do,  it  will  work  me  no  end  of  trouble.” 

“How  so  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  how  could  I  get  a  similar  position  with  any  other 
athletic  club  if  I  am  discharged  from  this  one,  because  a 
boy  amateur  came  along  and  knocked  me  out?" 

“That’s  so,”  admitted  Fred.  “I’m  sorry  it  happened.  I 
know  how  club  men  look  at  those  things.  If  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing  to  remedy  the  mischief,  I’d  gladly  do  so.  How  much 
are  they  giving  you  there  ?” 

“Eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.” 

“Have  any  of  the  members  said  anything  to  you  about 
it?” 

“Oh,  they  guyed  me  unmercifully  last  night  after  you 
went  into  the  reception  room.” 

“Well,  suppose  we  put  on  Hie  gloves  again  and  you  knock 
me  out.  How  would  that  do  ?” 

“Why,  it’s  the  only  thing  that  can  save  me,”  returned  the 
other,  with  unfeigned  eagerness. 

“Well,  I’ll  do  that,  provided  you  don’t  strike  me  in  the 
face  and  give  me  a  black  eye,  as  that  would  send  me  into  re¬ 
tirement  for  a  week  or  ten  days.” 

“I  promise  you  not  to  do  that,”  said  the  sparring  teacher, 
extending  his  hand  to  him.  “I’ll  simply  tap  you  on  the 
shoulder  or  the  chest,  just  hard  enough  for  them  to  hear  it, 
and  you  stagger  back  as  though  hard  hit.  If  we  don’t  do 
that  I’ll  lose  my  position  sure.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’ll  drop  in  there  some  even¬ 
ing  during  the  week,  and  in  the  meantime  you  can  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  bragging,  if  }Tou  wish  to,  that  if  you  had  another  chance 
at  me  you  would  give  the  members  of  the  club  something  in 
the  way  of  a  surprise.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  have  the  matter 
advertised,  though,  so  as  to  draw  in  a  big  crowd.  That  can 
be  managed  by  my  dropping  in  unexpectedly  some  even¬ 
ing.” 

The  athletic  club’s  sparring  teacher  went  away  from  the 
hotel  very  much  pleased  at  Fred’s  agreement  to  help  him 
retain  his  position,  and  that  very  evening  began  making  his 
boast-;  as  he  was  giving  lessons  to  members  that  he  conld 
knock  young  Fearnot  out  in  three  rounds,  but  that  he  had 
refrained  frormdoing  so  because  he  thought  he  was  an  inno¬ 
cent  young  friend  of  some  of  the  members,  who  would  be 
offended  if  he  bit  him  too  hard. 

Naturally  his  remarks  made  those  who  heard  them  very 


eager  to  have  Fred  meet  him  again,  and  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  bring  it  about  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  and  Terry  paid  their  respects  to 
the  ladies  at  the  Bloomfield  residence,  where  they  spent  a 
pleasant  evening. 

The  next  day,  along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
while  they  were  strolling  about  the  city,  Fred  Terry  and 
Mayfield  dropped  in  at  the  club  rooms,  where  about  a  dozen 
members  were  present,  gentlemen  of  leisure  by  reason  of 
their  ability  to  live  without  work.  They  were  very  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed,  but  had  not  been  there  ten  minutes  before 
fore  one  of  the  members  told  Fred  that  Hughes,  their 
sparring  teacher,  was  boasting  that  he  could  knock  him  out 
in  three  rounds. 

“Well,  maybe  he  can,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  he  failed  to  do 
it  the  other  evening.” 

“Oh,  he  explains  that  by  saying  he  was  afraid  he  would 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  who  introduced  3rou 
here  if  he  did  so.” 

“Well,  is  he  about  here  now?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  he’s  giving  lessons  now.  Do  you  want  to  put  on 
the  gloves  with  him  ?” 

“Well,  yes,  U  he’s  talking  that  way.” 

“Come  ahead,  then,”  and  every  member  rose  to  his  feet, 
eager  to  enter  the  gymnasium  to  see  the  meeting  between 
the  two. 

Fred  followed  them  in,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  he 
called  on  the  teacher  of  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  to 
r  ake  good  his  claim  that  he  could  knock  him  out  in  three 
rounds. 

“I  think  I  can  do  it,”  said  Hughes;  “are  you  willing  to 
try  it  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “this  is  just  as  good  a  time  as  any 
other,”  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  strip,  and  inside 
o  ten  minutes  he  was  confronting  the  muscular  teacher 
of  boxing  with  the  gloves  on.  After  sparring  about  a  min¬ 
ute  and  a  half  they  both  exchanged  blows  that  sounded 
like  whip  cracks,  and  Fred  reeled  backward  as  though 
kicked  by  an  army  mule. 

“That’s  a  good  one,”  he  said,  “}rou  were  a  little  too  quick 
for  me  that  time.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Hughes,  “I  wasn’t  onto  you  the  other 
night,  bnt  I  am  now.”  They  went  at  it  for  the  second 
round  and  both  sparred  quite  a  while  for  an  opening.  Both 
finally  made  a  rush  and  exchanged  a  half-dozen  blows  with 
lightning-like  rapidity;  again  Fred  reeled  back,  came  near 
falling,  and  Hughes  did  likewise.  It  was  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  spectators,  who  were  as  much  excited  as 
though  it  was  a  fight  in  which  they  had  thousands  at  stake. 

When  time  was  called  for  the  third  round  both  displayed 
a  great  deal  of  science,  and  yet  seemed  cautious,  as  though 
afraid  of  the  other.  Suddenly  a  series  of  tremendous  spats 
of  the  gloves  followed,  and  a  moment  later  Fred  went  back¬ 
ward,  dropped  and  rolled  on  the  floor — knocked  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  agreement.  One  of  the  attendants  picked  him 
up  and  found  him  panting  as  though  very  much  exhausted. 
The  spectators  were  highly  elated,  shook  hands  with  their 
teacher  and  congratulated  him.  Tie  received  their  con¬ 
gratulations  with  becoming  modesty,  and  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  turned  to  Fred  with  : 


“Say,  Fearnot  J  believe  1  can  do  that  myself.’ 

“Well,  you  ought  to,”  returned  Fred,  “after  the  tre¬ 
mendous  whacks  1  have  received,  and  you  are  fresh.  But 
I’ll  go  you  a  round  or  two  just  to  soe  what  you  can  do." 

“All  right,”  said  the  other,  who  retired  to  put  on  liis 
boxing  costume. 

While  Fred  was  waiting  for  him  he  mentally  resolved  to 
give  him  some  of  his  best  work,  and  when  he  appeared  and 
put  on  the  gloves  he  went  at  him  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  in 
less  than  sixty  seconds  he  beat  him  down  almost  to  insensi¬ 
bility,  and  that  one  round  was  all  that  the  clubman  wanted. 
.  “Do  you  want  to  try  it  again?"  Fred  asked. 

“No,"  gasped  the  other;  “why  didn’t  you  go  at  Hughes 
that  way  ?” 

“Because  he  wouldn’t  let  me." 

Fred  resumed  his  street  suit  and  went  into  the  reading 
room  of  the  club,  where  he  complained  of  being  quite  sore 
from  the  blows  received  from  Hughes.  No  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  suspected  that  he  had  surrendered  part  of  his  easily 
acquired  reputation  as  a  boxer  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
boxing  teacher. 

It  soon  became  known  to  the  management  of  the  club, 
and  Hughes’  position  there  wa&  assured.  They  had  really 
been  thinking  of  discharging  him  and  employing  another 
in  his  place.  It  added  greatly  to  the  teacher’s  reputation, 
but  he  was  cautioned  that  whenever  a  visitor  put  on  the 
gloves  with  him  again  he  must  uphold  the  reputation  of 
the  club  at  all  hazards,  regardless  of  whose  feelings  he 
hurt. 

“Well,"  said  Hughes,  “I’m  employed  here  to  teach  the 
members,  and  not  waste  my  strength  or  skill  on  any  out¬ 
sider  that  may  be  introduced ;  at  the  same  time  I’m  always 
willing  to  oblige  any  of  the  gentlemen.  I  didn’t  suspect 
that  a  youth  like  Fearnot  could  handle  his  fists  so  well, 
hence  was  not  on  my  guard." 

That  evening  at  the  hotel,  when  Clayton  and  his  two 
friends  called,  they  guyed  Fred  unmercifully  on  having 
been  so  quickly  knocked  out  by  Hughes. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,"  he' replied;  “he  is  a  professional, 
and  ought  to  have  knocked  me  out  the  first  time  I  met  him, 
but  I  slipped  past  his  guard  several  times,  simply  because 
he  didn’t  think  I  could  do  so,  and  that’s  the  way  I  got  the 
best  of  him.  Where  shall  we  go  to-night  ?’’ 

“Oh,  we’ll  take  in  the  club  again,"  remarked  Clayton, 
“and  when  you  are  tired  of  that  there  are  other  places 
which  you  haven’t  seen  yet." 

They  went  out,  and  after  knocking  around  for  some 
time,  going  into  several  places  of  fashionable  resort,  fetched 
up  again  at  the  athletic  club  rooms,  where  Fred  noticed  a 
larger  attendance  of  the  members  than  he  had  met  there 
before.  Many  of  them  exerted  themselves  to  persuade 
1  m  to  put  on  the  gloves  again  with  Hughes,  but  he  flatly 
declined  to  do  so,  saying  that  lie  knew  when  he  had  enough. 

“We  have  a  shooting  gallery  on  the  top  floor,"  remarked 
Clayton,  “and  if  you  wish  to  try  your  skill  with  rifle  or  re¬ 
volver  you  can  do  so." 

“Marksmanship  is  something  I  am  very  fond  of,"  said 
Fred.  “I  am  not  given  to  bragging,  but  if  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing  that  I  am  really  proud  of  it  is  with  the  rifle  or  re¬ 
volver." 


“Come  ahead,  then;  we’ve  got  three  crack  shots  in  the 
club  here  who  have  won  prizes  and  medals  in  our  crack 
military  company." 

“Well,  then,  they  are  the  chaps  I  want  to  meet.  Your 
sparring  master  may  be  able  to  knock  me  out,  but  I’m  will¬ 
ing  to  put  myself  against  your  best  shot  any  time." 

That  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  the  whole 
crowd  ascended  to  the  top  floor,  where  they  had  a  splendid 
shooting  gallery,  which  was  lighted  up  by  electricity  as 
brightly  as  sunlight  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Their  crack 
shot  was  Matthews.  He  took  up  a  revolver  and  rang  the 
bell  ten  times  in  succession,  firing  rapidly  at  that. 

“That  can’t  be  beaten,"  remarked  Fred,  “because  that’s 
all  a  man  can  do.  The  bullseye,  though,  is  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  and  is  a  pretty  fair  mark  for  a  man  with 
a  brick  bat.  The  best  test  is  to  hang  a  silk  thread  squarely 
across  the  centre  of  it  and  cut  that  with  a  bullet." 

The  members  around  looked  at  Matthews  inquiringly, 
and  Fred  asked  him  if  he  could  do  it. 

“I’ve  never  tried  it,"  was  the  reply.  “How  often  can 
you  hit  it  ?" 

“I  have  cut  it  three  times  out  of  five  shots,"  replied 
Fred,  “and  inside  the  bullseye  at  that." 

Matthews  was  a  man  of  extremely  jealous  pride,  as  well 
as  great  pugnacity,  and  he  offered  to  bet  Fred  a  thousand 
dollars  on  the  spot  that  he  couldn’t  do  it. 

“Well,  I  have  done  it,"  remarked  Fred. 

“Maybe  you  have,"  retorted  Matthews ;  “but  I’m  inclined 
to  think  the  conditions  were  quite  different  from  what 
they  are  here." 

“I  don’t  see  that  they  are,  except  that  when  I  did  do  it 
it  was  by  daylight ;  at  the  same  time,  this  light  seems  to  be 
equally  as  bright." 

“Well,  I’m  willing  to  risk  a  thousand  dollars  that  you 
can’t  do  it !” 

“I  haven’t  so  much  money  with  me,"  replied  Fred,  “but 
if  you’ll  -  ait  until  to-morrow  night  I’ll  bring  it  with  me 
from  the  safe  of  the  hotel  and  accept  your  wager." 

“Don’t  wait  until  to-morrow  night,"  blurted  out  Mat¬ 
thews,  “but  do  it  now.  If  I  lose  I’ll  pay  the  money  on  the 
spot.  If  I  win  I’ll  go  with  you  to  the  hotel." 

“All  right,"  said  Fred.  “I’m  not  a  professional  betting 
man.  I  never  wager  money  unless  it’s  to  teach  a  lesson  to 
men  like  you.  Can  you  find  a  silk  thread  anywhere  about?" 

“I  can  get  one,"  said  an  attendant  in  the  gallery,  who 
was  a  bachelor  and  accustomed  to  sewing  on  his  own  but¬ 
tons,  so  he  went  to  his  own  quarters,  and  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes  returned  with  a  piece  of  black  silk  thread,  which  Fred 
himself  took  and  fastened  across  the  centre  of  the  bullseve. 

“You  will  notice,"  he  remarked,  “that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  this  thread  five  feet  away.  I  aim  to  hit  it  by  striking 
the  centre  of  the  bullseye,  which  will  cut  the  thread." 

“All  right,"  and  selecting  one  of  the  rifles,  Fred  stepped 
back  to  the  stand,  fifty  feet  from  the  target.  He  examined 
the  double  sights  of  the  rifle  very  carefully  and  found 
that  it  was  the  regulation  firearm  used  in  such  establish¬ 
ments. 

He  rJsed  it  to  his  shoulder,  took  a  quick,  steady  aim 
and  fired.  The  gong  rang  violently,  and  an  attendant  ex 
amined  the  thread  and  reported  it  cut  in  twain. 
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“That's  all  right,"  said  Matthews,  ‘‘let’s  see  you  do  it 


again. 

Fred  again  suspended  the  thread  himself  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  it  crossed  the  centre  of  the  bullseye  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  after  which  he  stepped  back  to  the  stand  and  fired 
the  second  shot.  Again  the  thread  was  cut,  and  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  interest  manifested  by  the  spectators  exceeded 
even  that  which  pervaded  the  gymnasium  during  his  set-to 
with  Hughes. 

o 

“Matthews,”  said  Clayton,  “I  guess  your  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  are  gone.” 

“Not  yet,”  w’as  the  reply;  “he’s  got  to  cut  it  again  before 
he  wins.” 

“Very  true,”  returned  Clayton,  “but  lie’s  entitled  to 
three  more  shots,  you  know.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  see  how  it  will  end.” 

Fred  suspended  the  little  bit  of  silk  across  the  bullseye 
the  third  time  and  again  returned  to  the  stand  and  fired. 

“Missed !”  sung  out  the  attendant  as  lie  examined  the 
target. 

“  J ust  as  I  expected !’’  said  Matthews. 

Fred  very  coolly  arranged  the  silk  again,  and  fired  the 
fourth  shot  and  again  missed. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  do  you  want  to  go  another  thousand 
on  that  ?”  cried  Matthews. 

“YeS,”  he  replied,  as  he  adjusted  the  silk  thread  the 
fifth  time.  The  fifth  shot  cut  the  thread  the  third  time 
and  Matthews  was  out  two  thousand  dollars,  to  his  very 
great  astonishment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FRED  MAKES  A  SPLENDID  HIT  AT  A  BANQUET. 

Such  remarkable  shots  had  never  been  made  in  that 
place  before  and  expressions  of  astonishment  were  heard 
on  all  sides.  They  were  all  the  more  surprised  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  thread  to  be  seen.  They 
understood,  however,  that  Fred  himself  having  adjusted  it 
across  the  centre  of  the  target  he  was  safe  in  aiming  at 
that  exact  spot. 

“That  is  the  most  remarkable  shooting  I  ever  saw,”  said 
one  of  the  spectators. 

“There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it,”  said  JYed ;  “but 
it  would  be  were  the  distance  ten  times  as  great.  At  a 
short  range  of  but  fifty  feet  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  by  any 
one  with  good  eyesight  and  steady  nerves.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  try  that  myself,”  said  Matthews, 
who  went  forward  to  the  target  and  suspended  the  tiny 
thread  of  silk  across  the  centre  of  the  bullseye,  after  which 
he  returned  to  the  stand,  took  a  steady  aim  and  fired.  The 
sounding  of  the  gong  told  that  he  had  struck  the  bullseye, 
but  the  attendant  who  examined  it  called  out: 

“You  didn’t  hit  the  thread,  sir.” 

“Well,  I’ll  try  it  again  then,”  said  Matthews,  and  again 

he  fired. 

“Missed  it  again,  sir,”  called  out  the  attendant. 


“Well,  Fearnot  missed  twice,  too,”  Matthews  remarked 
as  he  waited  for  the  attendant  to  reload  the  rifle. 

“So  I  did,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I  did  it  purposely.” 

“The  deuce  you  did !  What  was  your  object  in  doing 

,60?” 

“To  give  you  a  chance  to  put  up  another  thousand.’’ 

The  crowd  laughed  and  Matthews’  face  flushed  as  he 
turned  and  fired  the  third  shot,  only  to  ring  the  gong  with¬ 
out  cutting  the  thread.  The  fourth  shot,  however,  did  cut 
it,  and  the  fifth  one  was  so  close  to  it  as  to  blow  it  aside. 

He  was  the  crack  shot  of  the  club  and  usually  recognized 
as  a  gentleman  of  very  equable  temperament.  The  fact, 
however,  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  trap  deliberately  laid 
for  him  by  Fred  made  him  feel  very  sore.  There  are  few 
people  who  can  stand  being  laughed  at  or  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  laugh  at  a  victim  who  happens  to  be  caught. 
Fred’s  statement  that  he  had  missed  twice  purposely  was 
commented  on  quite  freely.  Some  of  the  members  were 
inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  claim,  as  it  implied  that 
he  could  have  cut  the  thread  at  every  shot  had  he  desired  to 
do  so. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  can  do  it,”  remarked  one  of  them. 

“Neither  do  I,”  put  in  Matthews.  “I’m  willing  to  go 
him  another  thousand  that  he  can’t.” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Fred.  “You  mean  to  say  you’ll 
risk  another  thousand  that  I  can’t  hit  it  five  times  in  five 
shots  ?” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  mean.” 

“Well,  I’ll  put  up  the  two  thousand  that  I  have  won 
against  another  thousand  that  I  can.” 

“All  right,  that’s  a  go,  sir,”  said  Matthews. 

“Well,  see  here,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the 
members  gathered  around  him,  “I  am  not  a  betting  maD, 
and  have  never  made  a  bet  except  where  one  questioned  my 
veracity.  Then  I  bet  to  punish  more  than  to  win.  Mr. 
Matthews  here,  when  he  heaTd  me  say  that  I  had  cut  a  silk 
thread  that  way  three  times,  out  of  five  shots  very  promptly 
offered  to  bet  a  thousand  dollars  that  I  couldn’t  do  it,  which 
means,  when  you  parse  it  down  as  the  pedagogues  do,  that 
he  simply  offers  to  wager  a  thousand  dollars  that  I’m  a 
liar.” 

“I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,”  protested  Matthews. 

“Perhaps  you  didn’t,  sir,”  replied  Fred  very  coolly,  “but 
the  fact  that  you  made  the  bet  proves  that  you  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  my  statement.” 

“That’s  the  way  you  look  at  it,”  retorted  Matthews; 
“but  what  I  meant  was  that  you  couldn’t  do  it  again.” 

“Very  well,  it  will  cost  you  three  thousand  dollars  after 
I  make  five  more  shots.” 

“All  right.  If  it  does,  I’m  able  to  pay  it.” 

Fred  coolly  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  made  a  quick, 
careful  aim  and  fired.  The  thread  was  cut,  and  the  feat 
was  repeated  four  times,  and  Matthews  had  again  lost. 

“Would  you  like  to  go  another  thousand  that  I  can’t  hit 
it  ten  times  out  of  ten  shots?”  Fred  asked,  turning  to  Mat¬ 
thews. 

“No;  I  believe  you  can  do  it,”  was  the  frank  reply. 

“So  can  yon,”  returned  Fred,  “with  a  little  practice. 
There’s  a  vast  difference  between  a  long  and  short  range, 
A  hair’s  breadth  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  becomes  a  wide 
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miss  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  feet,  and  still  greater  at 
double  that.  The  width  of  a  bullet  at  fifty  feet  would  give 
it  the  diameter  of  a  billiard  ball  at  ten  times  the  distance; 
so  if  you  suspend  the  thread  perpendicularly  across  the 
exact  centre  of  the  bullseye  you've  got  a  line  shot  that  is 
far  easier  for  you  to  manage  than  if  the  thread  was  laid 
across  it  horizontally.  If  you  will  give  supper  for  the  full 
membership  of  the  club  some  evening  this  week  we’ll  call 
our  bet  square.  I  don’t  want  any  of  your  money — don’t 
need  it.  I  haven’t  any  to  burn,  yet  have  all  I  want.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Matthews.  “I  don't  want  a 
dollar  thrown  off.  If  we  have  a  supper,  it  must  cost  every 
penny  of  the  bet.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred. 

Fred's  disposition  of  his  winnings  raised  him  very  much 
in  the  estimation  of  the  members  of  the  club,  for  it  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  he  was  financially  all  right. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  that  evening  Mayfield  took 
him  to  task  for  throwing  away  three  thousand  dollars  on  a 
supper. 

“Am  I  out  anything?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Yes,  you  are  out  just  that  much.” 

“I  don't  see  how,  for  the  money  has  not  been  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  the  color  of  it.” 

“All  the  same  you  could  have  had  it  to-morrow  without 
any  trouble,  for  that  fellow  has  money  to  burn.” 

“Yes,  and  I'm  going  to  let  him  burn  it.  I  am  not  a 
gambler,  and  don’t  intend  to  be.  I’ve  run  up  against  such 
fellows  before,  and  several  times  have  kept  the  money  that 
I  won  from  them,  but  in  a  club  like  that  I  wouldn’t  do  it.” 

“I’ll  venture  to  say,  though,”  said  Tom,  “that  they  win 
money  from  each  other  every  night  at  poker,  and  the  win¬ 
ner  pockets  every  dollar.” 

“Of  course,  but  it  is  quite  different  when  a  stranger  goes 
•in  of  whom  they  know  little  or  nothing.  Had  I  walked  off 
with  that  three  thousand  dollars  Clayton  would  probably 
be  accused  of  introducing  a  blackleg  gambler  into  the  club. 
If  any  .of  them  should  try  a  thing  of  that  kind  with  me 
again,  I'd  pocket  the  money,  because  I  could  do  so  without 
causing  any  comment.” 

The  next  day  after  the  incident  in  the  shooting  gallery 
Matthews  practiced  at  the  silk  thread  till  he  had  fired  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  times,  during  which  he  cut  the  thread  often 
enough  to  give  him  confidence  to  challenge  Fred  to  a  shoot¬ 
ing  match  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  side.  He  was  the 
crack  shot  of  the  club,  and  took  more  pride  in  that  fact 
than  in  anything  else.  He  was  really  willing  to  spend  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  reputation  that  would  come  to 
him  if  he  could  beat  Fred  in  a  match.  Of  course  Fred 
accepted  the  challenge.  The  winner  to  make  the  greatest 
number  of  hits  out  of  twenty-five  shots.  The  match  took 
place  the  next  evening  in  the  shooting  gallery  of  the  club, 
and  Fred  beat  him  seven  shots. 

“Now,  Mr.  Matthews,”  he  said,  “I  won't  make  any  more 
bets  with  you,  but  will  shoot  with  you  any  evening  or  day, 
so  as  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  beat  me,  which  I  per¬ 
ceive  is  what  you  are  eager  to  do.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  want  to  do,”  said  Matthews,  “but  I 
think  you  should  give  me  a  chance  to  win  back  what  I  have 
lost.” 


“Well,  that’s  cheek !”  laughed  Fred.  “About  the  tough¬ 
est  I  ever  saw.” 

“How  so?”  Matthews  asked,  with  an  indignant  flash  of 
his  eyes. 

“Why,  by  your  insisting  that  I  teach  you  marksmanship 
until  you  reach  a  degree  of  skill  by  which  you  can  win 
back  what  I  won  from  you.  Now,  if  that  isn’t  cheek,  please 
tell  me  what  it  is.” 

The  laugh  at  the  expense  of  MattheWs  nettled  him  very 
much,  and  from  that  moment  he)  was  very  far  from  being 
a  friend  of  Fred’s.  The  latter’s  youth  made  his  defeat  all 
the  harder  to  bear,  for  he  was  fully  ten  years  older  than 
Fearnot,  and  the  constant  guying  of  his  friends  kept  him 
more  or  less  in  a  nervous  condition.  Fred  noticed  it  and 
suggested  to  Clayton  that  they  go  elsewhere  for  evening 
enjoyment  as  he  didn’t  wish  to  meet  Matthews  any  more.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense,”  said  Clayton;  “you’ll  have  to 
meet  him  at  the  supper.” 

“Yes,  but  we’ll  all  be  on  our  good  behavior  then.” 

“Well,  as  for  that,  I  haven’t  seen  an}^  misbehavior  any¬ 
where  yet,”  returned  Clayton. 

“No,  but  Matthews  is  in  a  frame  of  mind  where  he  is 
liable,  on  slight  provocation,  to  bring  about  trouble,  and 
when  that  happens  the  blame  will  all  fall  on  the  bov,  as  he 
and  his  friends  would  say  I  was  too  fresh.” 

“As  for  that,  I  think  you  are  fully  able  to  throv  hr 
blame  where  it  would  belong,  Fred.” 

“Maybe  I  am,  but  I  prefer  to  avoid  it  rather  than  r. 

He  is  vei*y  jealous  of  his  marksmanship,  and  feels  so. 
being  beaten  by  a  boy.” 

“In  this  fast  age  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  is  a  \  ng 
man,”  suggested  Clayton. 

“Yes,  until  trouble  arises,  and  then  it’s  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  ‘impudence  of  youth.’  You  would  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  introducing  me  there.  If  a  party  of  ladies  should 
attend  the  supper  it  would  be  a  guarantee  of  peace  and 
good  order.” 

“Why,  every  member  is  going  to  invite  one  lady — bring 
her  there,  in  fact.” 

“Good !  I  hope  you  will  see  to  it  that  my  cousin  and 
Miss  Bloomfield  are  provided  for  Terry  and  me.” 

“Of  course  I  will.” 

The  next  day  Clayton  notified  Fred  and  Terry  that  they 
were  expected  to  bring  the  two  young  ladies  to  the  supper. 
Mayfield  declined  to  go,  saying  he  would  be  uncomfortable 
in  such  a  crowd,  so  he  was  left  out.  The  two  voumr  lies 
were  notified  and  they  promptly  accepted  the  invita! 
the  suppers  of  the  club  had  always  been  swell  affair 
past. 

I  he  banquet  was  a  splendid  success  in  every  resp 
music  filled  the  hall  while  the  feast  lasted. 

I  red  and  Terry  devoted  themselves  to  the  enterta 
of  the  two  young  ladies  in  their  charge,  and  were  n 
ticed  by  others  any  more  than  usual.  But  when  tin  is  I 
ended  toasts  were  drank,  and,  to  his  dismay,  Fred  was 
called  upon  to  respond  to  one. 

It  w as  the  work  of  Matthews,  who  presided,  and  he  took 

pains  not  to  let  Fred  know  that  he  was  expected  to  sav 
anything. 

The  toast  was:  “The  Ladies,  God  bless  them." 
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"Mr.  Fearnot,  of  New  York,  will  respond,”  said  Mat¬ 
thews.,  and  the  members  applauded.  Fred  turned  pale  and 
kept  his  seat.  He  saw  the  trick  at  once  and  was  in  a  blaze 
of  indignation  over  it.  Other  neat  little  speeches  had 
been  made,  showing  that  the  speakers  had  been  prepared 
for  the  task.  The  applause  continued  a  minute  or  two,  and 
as  he  kept  his  seat  alongside  Miss  Bloomfield,  his  name 
was  scalled  by  scores. 

"Fearnot !  Fearnot !  Fearnot !” 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  his  face  white  and  eyes  gleaming,  and 
said :  ) 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen :  This  is  an  unexpected  honor. 
I  was  not  notified  that  I  was  to  respond  to  any  toast  this 
evening.  If  it  is  a  rule  in  St.  Louis  that  a  victim  must 
be  provided  at  a  feast  of  this  kind,  I  am  resigned  to  my 
fate ;  if  it  is  not,  I  beg  permission  to  follow  up  the  toast  of 
‘God  bless  the  ladies’  with  a  left-handed  blessing  from  my¬ 
self  for  the  one  responsible  for  the  failure  to  notify  me  that 
I  was  expected  to  speak  on  the  theme  that  is  always  dear 
to  the  heart  of  man.  If  it  was  the  intention  to  have  me 
make  a  miserable  failure,  the  conspirators  little  know  the 
inspiration  that  comes  from  the  smiling  presence  of  woman. 
Ajax  defied  the  lightning,  conscious  of  his  power  to  do  so. 
With  these  blushing  roses  and  sparkling  eyes,  all  turned 
toward  me,  gathered  about  me,  I  can  defy  all  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  man,  the  winds  and  waves — yea,  the  lightning  of 
public  opinion  which  blasts  so  many  reputations.  Woman 
is  God’s  last,  best  gift  to  man,  and  in  calling  upon  the  Deity 
to  bless  her  we  do  not  forget  that  she  is  a  blessing  in  her¬ 
self.  In  the  illimitable  regions  of  love,  she  is  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  all  the  stars  of  man’s  firmament.  She  is  the 
religion  of  his  heart,  his  redeemer,  the  sacrifice  that  in¬ 
sures  him  the  heaven  his  soul  craves  on  earth.  For  her 
smiles  men  barter  their  souls.  For  her  hand  in  lifelong 
companionship  men  court  and  plead,  beg  and  vow,  kneel 
and  pray,  and  once  haying  won,  he  defends  her  with  his 
heart’s  blood  against  all  the  world.  When  he  dies  at  her 
feet  her  smiles  illumines  the  passage  across  the  dark  river, 
and  her  certificate  of  his  devotion  erases  the  recording 
angel’s  record  of  his  shortcomings.  God  bless  her!  Yes. 
The  rising  sun  blesses  her,  and  the  golden  sheen  of  his 
setting  is  his  parting  blessing  for  her;  the  moon  and 
twinkling  stars  bless  her.  The  passing  breeze  murmurs 
blessings,  and  the  gentle  zephyrs  leave  a  blessing  with  their 
kisses  upon  her  cheeks,  and  last,  but  not  least,  man  blesses 
her  all  the  way  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  When  she 
too  passes  from  earth  he  blesses  her  memory  as  the  lode- 
stone  that  draws  him  to  join  her  beyond  the  stars.  Made 
from  his  rib,  taken  from  over  his  heart,  she  easily  finds  ac¬ 
cess  to  that  part  of  man’s  anatomy,  and  then  he  is  undone, 
but  blessed  is  he  in  his  undoing.  Ladies  smile  upon  me 
and  I  am  the  most  blest  of  mortals;  frown  and  I  wither  and 
perish.  Lay  thy  hand  in  mine  and  I  am  strong  as  a  giant; 
take  it  away  and  my  strength  departs  from  me,  even  as 
Samson’s  did  in  the  presence  of  Delilah.  God  bless  you , 
then  you  bless  all  mankind.” 

As  he  sat  down  he  was,  greeted  with  a  roar  of  applause 
from  the  men  and  waving  handkerchiefs  and  fans  by  the 

ladies. 


“Why,  what  a  beautiful  speech !”  exclaimed  Miss  Bloom¬ 
field  at  his  side.  “It  was  like  a  poem.” 

“Please  don’t  try  to  turn  my  head,”  he  replied.  “I  was 
caught  unawares  and  feel  like  going  on  the  warpath  about 
it.  It  was  the  meanest  trick  ever  played  me.” 

“But  you  made  the  best  speech  of  the  evening — the  best 
I  ever  heard.  Just  listen  how  they  keep  on  applauding 
you.  Do  please  write  it  out  for  me.” 

“Really,  I  have  no  idea  what  I  said.  I  was  frightened 
worse  than  a  mouse  in  a  roomful  of  screaming  girls.” 

Just  then  one  of  the  gentlemen  rose  to  his  feet,  rapped 
for  order  and  said : 

“I  wish  to  offer  a  toast  which  is  not  on  the  list.  It  is. 
this : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  of  New  Yrork,  the  best  speaker  ever  heard 
in  St.  Louis.” 

Every  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  drank  the  toast  standing, 
followed  by  another  burst  of  applause. 

“Gentlemen,”  cried  Fred,  springing  to  his  feet,  “I  don’t 
yet  know  whether  I  really  made  a  speech  or  not.  If  I  did, 
let  me  add  to  the  toast  you  have  just  drunk :  ‘To  the  man 
who  scared  out  of  me  that  which  I  didn’t  know  was  in  me. 
God  help  him  when  I  get  my  hands  on  him !” 

Screams  of  laughter  followed.  It  was  another  hit  and 
he  had  scored  again. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“let’s  see  what  you  know  about  it,  then.” 

The  splendid  hit  made  by  Fred  at  the  banquet  was  the 
topic  of  conversation  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  the 
next  day  several  of  the  newspapers  mentioned  it  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.  Some  of  them  stated  that  if  it  was 
an  impromptu  speech,  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  language. 

“How  in  the  world  did  you  manage  to  do  it,  Fred?” 
Terry  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know !”  he  replied.  “I  couldn’t  have  done 
it  had  no  ladies  been  present,  for  I  was  mad  enough  to 
fight,  and  nad  it  been  a  stag  party  I  would  have  given  the 
man  who  played  me  the  trick  a  tongue  lashing  that  would 
have  put  to  shame  the  oldest  fishwoman  in  the  United 
States.” 

“Well,  I  think,  in  view  of  the  success  you  made  of  it,” 
laughed  Terry,  “you  ought  to  present  a  gold  watch  to  the 
man  who  played  you  the  trick.” 

“Not  much  I  won’t.  If  I  can  find  out  who  it  was  I’d 
treat  him  to  a  bit  of  music  he  would  be  very  far  from  ap¬ 
preciating.  His  intention  was  to  put  me  in  a  position 
where  I  would  appear  ridiculous  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies,  and  that’s  what  rankles  with  me.  I  make  it  a  rule 
always  to  try  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion  when  I  get  caught 
in  a  snap,  and  generally  succeed,  but  I’m  blessed  if  I  can 
understand  how  I  got  through  that  scrape  as  well  as  I  did.” 

“It  was  a  fine  thing,”  remarked  Terry,  “one  of  the  best 
I  ever  heard,  and  I  am  glad  your  cousin  May  was  there  to 
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hear  it,  for  she’ll  be  sure  to  tell  the  old  folks  about  it  when 
she  r  'turns  to  New  \ork.  Who  do  you  think  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  ?”  • 

“Matthews,  of  course;  but  I  won’t  accuse  him  of  it  until 

I  have  positive  proof.  I  am  sath  *ied  he  hates  me  like  poi¬ 
son.”  j 

‘•'Well,  see  here,  Fred,  instead  of  picking  a  row  with  him, 

watch  for  a  chance  to  rake  him  for  about  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  just  as  you  did  in  the  shooting  gallery  the  other  even¬ 
ing.  Then  you  can  tell  him  that  you  are  even  with  him 
for  that  toast  trick.” 

“By  George!  I  believe  I  will,  Terry.  I’m  glad  you  sug¬ 
gested  it.  I’ll  rake  him  for  even  more  than  that  if  I  can 
get  the  chance,  but  don't  speak  of  it  to  any  one.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  keep  mum,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  if  I 
can  help  you  out  any  way,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  post  me.” 

“I?m  going  to  see  if  Clayton  knows  anything  about  it. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  in  the  trick  himself,  as  the  game  he 
played  me  the  first  night  we  went  to  the  club  rooms  showed 
that  he  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  do  so.  I  suppose,  though,  he 
gave  no  thought  to  the  fact  that  ladies  were  present.  To 
humiliate  another  in  the  presence  of  ladies  is  an  unpardon- 
able  sin.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is.  It  may  be,  though,  that  he  had  confidence 
in  your  ability  to  get  out  of  the  predicament  with  credit  to 
yourself.” 

During  the  day  Fred  called  at  Clayton’s  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  notify  him  that  he  was  to  respond  to  that  toast. 

“No,”  replied  Clayton;  “I  think  it  was  an  afterthought 
which  occurred  to  some  of  them  after  the  speaking  com¬ 
menced.” 

“Well,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  name  of  the  person 
who  was  responsible  for  that  afterthought,  and  who  put  it 
into  execution.” 

“I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  but  I’m  unable  to  do  so;  * 
think,  though,  that  you  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  him 
for  it.”  ^ 

‘jOh,  that’s  all  right.  I  don’t  mind  the  result,  but  I  do 
confess  a  desire  to  resent  the  motive  that  prompted  it.” 

“Don’t  do  it,”  advised  Clayton.  “I  think  there  were 
several  concerned  in  it,  because  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
practical  jokers  in  the  club,  who  naturally  desire  to  get 
even  with  you  for  the  joke  you  played  on  them  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  your  first  visit.  I’ve  heard  them  talk  about  it.” 

“Don’t  you  think  that  Matthews  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Very  likely  he  was,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I’m 
sure  he  would  have  been  very  happy  had  you  halted,  stam¬ 
mered  and  made  a  failure.  As  it  was,  I  noticed  that  he 
didn’t  applaud  or  make  any  comment  on  the  speech.  In 
fact,  he  seemed  to  be  very  far  from  happy.” 

Fred  was  very  careful  not  to  make  any  remarks  about 
Matthews  which,  repeated  to  him,  could  be  construed  into 
expressions  of  hostile  feeling;  so  he  went  away,  after  agree¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  Clayton  and  some  of  his  friends  at  the 
hotel  in  the  evening  and  attend  the  ?pera. 

During  the  day  Mayfield  received  a  telegram  from  his 
wife  that  their  little  boy  was  ill,  and  he  at  once  prepared 
tn  V^ve  St.  Louis  on  the  next  train.  He  begged  both  Fred 


and  Terry  to  pay  him  a  visit  again  in  the  near  future, 
which  they  promised  to  do  should  it  become  possible  for 
them.  They  saw  him  off  on  the  train,  well  loaded  with 
presents  for  the  mother  and  the  little  boy,  after  which  they 
returned  to  the  hotel,  where  they  discussed  several  schemes 
for  the  punishment  of  Matthews. 

“I  was  never  so  anxious  in  my  life  to  catch  a  fellow,” 
remarked  Fred,  “and  I  am  willing  to  risk  a  good  deal  in 
the  effort  to  get  even  with  him.” 

When  he  visited  the  club  rooms  again  Fred  received 
more  attention  than  ever  from  the  members  and  visitors 
present.  On  all  sides  he  was  complimented  on  his  splen¬ 
did  speech  at  the  banquet,  and  was  told  that  the  ladies  who 
heard  it  were  talking  about  giving  him  a  reception  as  a 
token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  tribute  to  the  sex. 

“I  hope  they  won’t  do  that,  at  least  not  until  I  have  set¬ 
tled  with  the  man  who  got  me  into  the  scrape,”  said  he. 
“I’ve  got  a  left-handed  blessing,  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der,  in  reserve  for  him.” 

“Doesn’t  the  toastmaster  know  who  did  it?”  one  of  the 
members  asked. 

The  toastmaster  was  present,  and  hearing  the  question, 
spoke  up,  saying : 

“No;  I  found  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  table  in  front  of  me, 
on  which  was  written  in  pencil  the  toast  and  the  name  of 
Fearnot  as  the  one  to  respond.  I  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  cognizant  of  it.” 

“Well,  I  was  not,”  said  Fred,  “and  would  like  to  know 
the  name  of  the  man  who  played  the  trick  on  me.” 

“What  would  you  do  to  him  ?”  some  one  asked. 

“Don’t  ask  me.  Innocent  men  have  been  hanged  for 
making  threats  which  they  never  executed.  To  avoid  such 
a  fate  I  hereby  say  solemnly  I  wouldn’t  do  a  thing  to  him.” 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter,  but  no  one  ventured  to 
suggest  who  the  guilty  one  was. 

“It  was  a  good  joke,”  added  Fred  in  great  good  humor, 
“but  would  have  been  a  most  cruel,  cowardly  one  had  I  not 
been  inspired  by  the  ladies  present  to  acquit  myself  in  the 
way  I  did.  I  did  not  know  I  could  do  it,  don’t  know  how  I 
did,  as  it  was  the  greatest  scare  of  my  life.  The  man  who 
put  up  the  job  on  me  can  never  get  into  heaven  on  any 
prayer  of  mine.  He  may  get  through  in  spite  of  me,  just 
as  I  did  last  night  in  spite  of  him,  but  if  I  get  there  first 
I’ll  be  on  the  lookout  for  him.” 

Fred  noticed  that  an  unusual  number  of  members  and 
visitors  were  present  that  evening,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  brought  them  there  until  some  one  told 
him  that  something  of  very  great  interest  was  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  gymnasium  later  on. 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  he  said,  and  a  little  later  Terry  in¬ 
formed  him  that  an  exponent  of  the  manly  art  was  to  put 
on  the  gloves  with  all  comers  at  ten  o’clock. 

“Who  is  he,  Terrv  ?” 

Haven  t  heard  his  name,  but  I  hear  he  is  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati.” 

“Guess  I  don’t  know  him  then.” 

“I  am  going  to  try  to  find  out,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Do  so,  and  if  you  succeed,  let  me  know.  They  are  trv- 
ing  to  keep  his  identity  concealed,  I  suspect.” 
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"Nos,  it  looks  that  way,  as  none  of  the  members  seem  to 
know  who  he  is." 

Matthews  finally  came  along  and  stopped  to  shake  hands 
with  them. 

“You  can  handle  your  tongue  as  well  as  you  can  a  rifle, 
Fearnot,"  he  remarked  as  he  shook  Fred's  hand. 

“1  don't  know  about  that,  Mr.  Matthews.  Was  it  your 
game  last  night  ?” 

“No.  I  was  merely  presiding,  and  am  glad  you  made 
such  a  hit.  Are  you  going  to  stay  to  see  the  sparring?” 

“Yes.  I  am  quite  anxious  to  see  it.  Who  is  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  man?” 

“I  doi ’t  know.  The  committee  who  invited  him  here- 
won 't  tell  us  who  he  is.” 

“Father  singular,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“No.  Some  professionals  have  reasons  for  keeping  their 
identity  secret  at  times,  I  believe.  We  had  a  case  of  that 
kind  here  last  year,  and  we  have  never  found  out  who  he 
was.  He  was  a  hummer,  too.  Knocked  Hughes  out  in 
seven  rounds.” 

He  then  went  on  into  the  gymnasium,  and  a  little  later 
Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  several  members,  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  There  they  saw  a  raised  platform  and  roped 
ring  in  the  centre  of  the  large  room,  or  hall,  and  a  crowd  of 
members  and  visitors  around  it. 

“Say,  Terry,  this  looks  like  business,”  said  Fred  as  he 
took  in  the  scene. 

“Yes,  so  it  does,  and  I  am  going  to  see  it  through.” 

By  and  by  Hughes  and  the  unknown  appeared  on  the 
ringed  platform  and  received  a  rousing  welcome.  They 
were  about  equal  in  height  and  weight  and  seemed  in  fine 
tie,  y 

They  put  on  gloves,  hard  ones,  and  when  time  was  called 
went  at  each  other  with  a  vim  and  skill  that  showed  splen¬ 
did  training.  Some  fine  sparring  for  openings  followed, 
and  so  skilfully  did  they  dodge  and  make  feints  that  the 
round  ended  without  a  blow  being  struck.  In  the  second 
round  the  unknown  got  in  a  good  body  blow  on  Hughes, 
who  countered  on  the  left  side  of  the  unknown’s  head  with 
a  stunner  that  brought  cheers  from  the  spectators. 

“Well  done,  Hughes !”  exclaimed  Fred,  who  had  a  good 
view  of  the  scene. 

The  next  instant  a  terrific  in-fight  followed  for  about 
twenty  seconds,  in  which  both  received  considerable  pun¬ 
ishment  before  they  broke  away. 

The  excitement  among  the  spectators  was  so  intense  that 
no  one  noticed  what  his  neighbor  said  or  did.  Comments 
and  advice  came  from  all  sides.  No  one  seemed  to  favor 
either  combatant,  but  all  appeared  willing  to  praise  where 
praise  was  due. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Fearnot?”  the  president  of 
the  dab  asked  Fred  as  he  came  up  behind  him. 

“They  seem  to  be  pretty  evenly  matched,”  he  replied. 
“H ii, Mies  lost  a  fine  uppercut  just  now,  though.  Didn’t  see 
it,  I  guess.” 

“The  other  was  too  quick  to  give  him  a  chance,  maybe.” 

“Perhaps  so.  One  has  to  be  quick  in  the  ring  or  he’ll  be 
knocked  out.” 

Round  after  round  followed  and  splendid  work  by  both 
men  kept  the  excitement  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
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fight  was  for  ten  rounds,  the  winner  to  receive  the  club 
purse. 

The  last  round  was  a  draw  and  neither  won. 

The  unknown  was  disappointed  and  showed  it  plainly. 
Hughes  was  jubilant,  as  it  insured  his  popularity  with  the 
club  members,  scores  of  whom  shook  his  hand  and  con¬ 
gratulated  him.  Fred  gave  him  his  hand  and  said: 

“You  held  your  own  well,  but  lost  three  chances  to  knock 
him  out.” 

“I  didn’t  see  but  one,”  replied  Hughes,  “and  then  not  in 
time  to  do  anything.” 

“Which  round  was  that  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“The  fifth.” 

“Yes,  I  noticed  that.  You  had  a  better  one  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  a  very  good  one  in  the  seventh.” 

“Didn’t  see  either.  He’s  a  mighty  quick  man,  sir.” 

“So  he  is,  but  his  skill  is  not  equal  to  his  agility.” 

Matthews  was  standing  behind  Fred  when  he  made  that 
remark.  He  at  once  slipped  away  and  sought  the  unknown, 
who  had  retired  to  change  his  clothes.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
had  repeated  Fred’s  comment  to  him,  and  advised  hiif?  to 
slap  his  face  in  the  presence  of  the  club  members. 

“I  will,”  said  the  unknown,  who  was  feeling  very  sore 
over  his  failure  to  knock  Hughes  out  in  ten  rounds. 

Fred  was  talking  with  a  dozen  members  and  visitors 
near  the  platform,  answering  questions  put  to  him,  when 
the  unknown  elbowed  his  way  to  him. 

“I  understand  you  said  my  skill  was  not  equal  to  my 
agility,”  said  he,  looking  Fred  in  the  face.  “What  do  you 
know  about  it,  anyway  ?” 

Fred’s  face  flushed  for  a  moment,  but  he  kept  his  temper 
admirably,  saying : 

“Yes,  I  made  that  remark,  because  I  know  a  little  about 
sparring  myself.  You  lost  several  good - ” 

Before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  the  unknown  slapped 
his  face  with  his  open  hand,  saying : 

“Let’s  see  what  you  know  about  it,  then.” 

The  next  instant  both  were  seized  by  those  present  and 
prevented  from  coming  together.  For  a  few  moments  Fred 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  rage  and  tried  to  get  at  the 
fellow,  but  was  held  back  bv  several  members  of  the  club. 

Suddenly  he  cooled  down  and  asked : 

“Do  you  deny  me  the  right  to  resent  an  insult,  gentle¬ 
men  ?” 

“No,  no,  but  don’t  let  this  thing  wind  up  with  a  personal 
fight.  We'll  settle  it  with  him.” 

“You  can’t  settle  it  for  me.  I  prefer  to  do  that  myself. 
My  honor  as  a  man  is  at  stake.  I  don't  know  who  the 
scoundrel  is,  but  as  this  club  is  responsible  for  his  pres¬ 
ence  among  gentlemen,  I’ll  thrash  him  even  though  he  be  a 
worthless  scrub !” 

“Thrash  me !”  exclaimed  the  unknown  with  a  tantaliz¬ 
ing  laugh.  “You,  an  impudent  boy,  whom  I  can  thrash 
with  one  hand  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !” 

Fred  made  a  sudden  bound  to  release  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  those  who  held  him  and  succeeded.  The  next  in¬ 
stant  he  sprang  at  the  unknown  and  dealt  him  a  stunning 
blow  in  the  face  that  sent  him  reeling  and  falling  to  the 
floor.  Both  were  seized  again  and  the  unknown  was  hus¬ 
tled  out  of  the  room  to  another. 
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“Fearnot,”  said  one  of  the  members,  who  was  indignant 
over  the  unprovoked  attack  by  the  unknown,  '■‘the  club  will 
stand  by  you  and  see  that  the  fellow  apologizes  for - ” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  won't  accept  an  apology  from  him, 
for  1  don’t  hold  him  responsible.  He  is  here  under  the 
auspices  of  this  club,  which  is  composed  of  gentlemen,  and 
for  the  time  being  is  clothed  in  the  character  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  You  must  put  him  where  I  can  get  at  him  myself, 
for  the  honor  of  the  club  as  well  as  my  own  is  at  stake.” 

“Tliat’s  so,  that’s  so !”  said  Matthews,  who  had  seen  the 
whole  occurrence. 

“And  you  must  give  me  his  name  when  I  am  through 
with  him,  that  I  may  see  to  it  that  he  is  never  again  per¬ 
mitted  to  show  himself  under  the  same  roof  with  gentle¬ 
men.” 

“We’ll  make  that  all  right,”  spoke  up  several  of  the 
members,  “for  the  club  is  as  much  interested  in  the  matter 
as  you  are.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  FIGHTS  TWENTY  ROUNDS  AND  WINS - THE  CHARGE 

AGAINST  MATTHEWS. 

Fred’s  demand  created  no  end  of  excitement  among  the 
club  members  and  it  became  the  sole  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  moment.  The  officers  of  the  club  met,  talked  it  over, 
and  decided  tosapologize  to  him  for  the  unprovoked  attack 
made  upon  him  by  the  unknown. 

“I  beg  you  will  not  do  so,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred.  “One 
gentleman  is  in  honor  bound  to  accept  the  apology  of  an¬ 
other  when  tendered  in  the  proper  way,  but  I  feel  that  it 
wouldn’t  do  in  this  case.  I  can  set  myself  right  by  putting 
on  the  hard  gloves  with  him,  say  to-morrow  night,  and 
keep  up  with  him  to  a  finish.  Will  you  let  me  do  so  ?” 

“YY?s,  if  you  demand  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“Very  well,  let  it  go  at  that.  All  1  ask  is  that  no  one  not 
present  here  this  evening  shall  be  admitted  to-morrow 
night.” 

“How  will  your  honor  be  satisfied  if  you  are  knocked 
out?”  Matthews  asked  him. 

“I  am  not  going  to  be  knocked  out,”  he  replied.  “I  can’t 
afford  to  be.” 

“Have  you  any  objections  to  any  one  putting  up  money 
on  the  result  ?” 

“None  whatever,  as  it’s  no  concern  of  mine.  Do  you  wish 
to  back  that  scoundrel  ?” 

“No,  but  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  you  will  get  the  worst 
of  it,”  said  Matthews. 

“I’ll  go  you  ten  thousand  dollars  that  I  won’t.” 

“Done !  I  am  not  backing  him  at  all,  for  I  don’t  approve 
his  conduct,  nor  yours  either.  You  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  club’s  apology.” 

“I  am  the  best  judge  of  that.  I’ll  cover  your  money  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Fred  returned  to  his  hotel  with  Terry  and  retired  at  once 
to  get  as  much  sleep  as  possible.  Terry  tried  to  dissuade 


him  from  putting  on  the  gloves  with  the  unknown,  but  in 
vain. 

“There  is  no  other  course  for  me  to  pursue,”  Fred  re¬ 
plied  to  all  his  suggestions.  “That  fellow  was  there  under 
the  auspices  of  the  club  and  slapped  my  face- in  the  presence 
of  a  score  of  members,  who  prevented  me  from  thrashing 
him  then  and  there.  It  is  true  I  knocked  him  down, 
finalty,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  at  all.  I  am  going  to 
ruin  him  and  punish  Matthews.  He  is  at  the  back  of  the 
whole  business,  for  when  he  heard  me  make  that  remark 
about  the  unknown’s  skill  and  agility  being  unequal,  *he 
went  to  him  immediately,  no  doubt  to  repeat  it.  I  have 
wagered  him  ten  thousand  dollars  that  I  won’t  get  the  worst 
of  it.” 

“Great  Scott !  How  will  you  raise  so  much  money  here, 
Fred  ?”  j 

“I  don’t  know  yet,  but  will  do  so  somehow.”  J 

The  next  morning  Fred  went  to  the  president  of  the 
club  and,  after  a  long  talk  with  him,  convinced  him  that 
he  would  knock  out  the  unknown.  The  club  man  gave  him 
his  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  took  it  to  the  bank, 
deposited  it  and  drew  another  against  it,  had  it  certified  and 
put  it  in  his  vest  pocket. 

Two  hours  later  he  deposited  it  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
club  to  cover  Matthews’  for  a  like  amount,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

There  he  took  a  bath  and  a  hard  rub-down,  after  which 
he  quietly  waited  around  in  the  reading  room  for  the  time 
to  go  to  the  Athletic  Club  with  Clayton. 

“Fred,  1  am  sorry  this  thing  has  happened,”  said  Clay¬ 
ton  as  they  drove  to  the  club  rooms  with  Terry. 

“Y^es,  so  am  I,  but  as  long  as  it  has,  it  shall  go  through 
to  the  end.  I  hear  that  the  fellow  is  bragging  that  he  will 
knock  me  out  in  the  second  or  third  round.” 

“Yes,”  said  Clayton;  “he  has  put  up  every  dollar  he  has 
with  him,  including  his  watch,  and  all  he  could  borrow 
from  some  sporting  friends  in  the  city.” 

“Well,  he’ll  be  a  ruined  man,  or  else  I’ll  be  a  dead  one 
before  morning.  I  couldn’t  outlive  the  disgrace  of  having 
my  face  slapped  that  way  and  be  whipped  in  the  bargain. 

I  never  was  in  the  ring  in  my  life,  save  as  a  pupil  and  hav¬ 
ing  bouts  with  friends.  But  I  saw  his  method  last  night 
and  know  what  1  can  do  with  him.” 

They  reached  the  club  house  and  retired  to  a  room  to 
remain  till  the  time  came  for  him  to  appear  in  ring  cos¬ 
tume. 

At  last  he  was  told  that  the  crowd  was  waiting  for  him. 

He  was  ready  and  at  once  repaired  to  the  gymnasium, 
where  he  was  greeted  with  warm  expressions  of  friendship. 

He  bounded  upon  the  platform,  inside  the  ropes,  and  waited 
for  silence. 

“Shake  hands,”  said  the  referee. 

“No,  no,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head.  “We’ll  dispense 
with  that.  I  am  here  to  punish  a  scoundrel  and  save  my 
honor  as  a  man,  not  that  he  could  in  any  way  asperse  it  , 
personally,  but  the  time  and  place  gave  him  a  standing 
he’ll  never  have  again  in  America,” 

I  he  unknown  laughed  sarcastically,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  time  was  called  by  Hughes. 

They  both  bounded  to  the* centre  of  the  platform  and 
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glared  at  ea'ch  other.  The  unknown  proceeded  at  once  to 
force  the  tight.  Fred  backed  away  a  few  paces,  coolly  and 
cautiously  parrying  his  blows  and  waiting  for  an  opening. 
Suddenly  he  sprang  forward  like  a  flash,  planted  his  left 
just  above  the  belt  on  the  body  of  the  unknown,  and  landed 
his  right  on  his  left  cheek  with  such  force  as  to  send  him 
reeling  back  several  paces,  where  he  dropped  to  the  floor  of 
the  platform  in  a  sitting  position.  As  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  Fred  dashed  at  him,  but  he  retreated  to  his  corner  as 
though  afraid  to  meet  the  rush,  lie  seemed  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  had  happened,  and  the  expressions  from  the 
crowd  around  told  plainly  that  they  shared  his  astonish¬ 
ment.  Thus  ended  the  first  round. 

Second  Round :  Both  faced  each  other  again  and 
sparred  for  an  opening.  Unknown  cautious  and  wary, 
seeking  to  catch  his  opponent’s  method;  he  made  several 
feints,  which  were  promptly  met  and  countered.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  led  off  with  his  left,  aiming  at  Fred’s  face.  The 
latter  ducked  and  gave  him  an  uppercut  that  lifted  him  off 
his  feet.  Before  he  could  recover  Fred  landed  two  blows 
on  his  solar-plexus  that  sent  him  reeling  back,  and  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  corner. 

Third  Round :  Unknown  still  cautious,  sparring  for 
advantage.  Fred  cool  and  determined.  Suddenly  they 
closed  in  and  for  a  few  seconds  terrific  in-fighting  took 
plajje,  during  which  both  received  body  blows. 

Fourth  Round :  Unknown  wary  and  disposed  to  spar  for 
time,  and  the  entire  round  was  wasted  in  feints  and  dodges 
without  a  blow  being  struck.  The  unknown,  however,  was 
forced  almost  into  his  corner. 

Fifth  Round:  More  sparring.  Unknown  aimed  furi¬ 
ous  blow  at  Fred’s  head.  The  latter  dodged  and  promptly 
returned  the  compliment.  Both  missed  and  sprang  back. 
Fred  tempted  unknown  with  an  opening,  which  the  latter 
quickly  sought  to  avail  himself  of,  and  it  resulted  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  furious  body  blows,  sounding  like  hail  on  a  roof. 
Suddenly  Fearnot  got  unknown’s  head  in  chancery,  but 
lost  it  ere  he  could  take  advantage  of  it,  and  unknown  re¬ 
tired  to  his  corner. 

Sixth  Round :  Both  game  and  smiling.  Unknown  evi- 
dentlv  troubled.  He  made  a  furious  rush  at  Fred  and  the 
two  clinched.  Referee  ordered  separation. 

Seventh  Round:  Both  sparred  for  opening  with  great 
skill.  Twice  Fearnot  made  a  feint  with  his  left,  but  un¬ 
known  dodged  and  tried  similar  tactics;  then  Fred  turned 
a  pretended  feint  into  a  terrific  blow  on  unknown’s  right 
check  that  knocked  him  flat  on  his  back,  amid  terrific 
cheering. 

Eighth  Round:  Unknown  sought  to  force  the  fighting, 
pushing  Fearnot  back,  keeping  him  busy  parrying  terrific 
blows.  Suddenly  Fearnot  charged,  delivering  a  staggering 
blew  in  the  face,  crowding  him  back  to  his  corner,  where 
be  landed  his  solar-plexus  with  a  force  that  sent  him 
again-t  the  rope. 

Ninth  Round:  Both  panting,  but  game.  Unknown 
ware  and  disposed  to  dodge  and  parry  without  attempting 
to  deliver  a  blow. 

Tenth  Round:  More  sparring.  Both  men  circling 
around  seeking  opening.  Unknown  finally  rushed  in  to 


force  the  fight,  but  was  stopped  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead 
that  retired  him  to  his  corner. 

Eleventh  Round :  Still  sparring.  Fearnot  forced  the 
fight  and  a  series  of  body  blows  were  exchanged  with  light¬ 
ning-like  rapidity.  Unknown  got  Fearnot’s  head  in  chan¬ 
cery,  but  was  unable  to  inflict  punishment  on  account  of 
latter’s  seizure  of  his  right  wrist,  which  he  held  to  the  end 
of  the  round. 

Twelfth  Round:  Both  panting  and  sparring  for  time. 
Suddenly  unknown’s  right  shot  out  and  landed  on  Fred's 
left  cheek,  who  dodged  back  far  enough  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment,  and  countered  with  one  on  the  chin  that  stretched 
him  on  his  back. 

Thirteenth  Round:  Fearnot t forced  the  fight  with  ap¬ 
parent  determination  to  make  the  round  the  unknown’s  un¬ 
lucky  number,  and  again  blows  were  exchanged  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  make  it  a  regular  slugging  match,  in  which 
both  were  severely  punished. 

Fourteenth  Round :  As  the  two  faced  each  other  an  ex¬ 
cited  man  among  the  spectators  sung  out : 

“Batter  his  solar-plexus,  Bledsoe.” 

“Oh,  that’s  his  name,  is  it?”  cried  Fred.  “Much  obliged 
to  you.  Bledsoe  can’t  follow  your  advice,”  and  with  that 
he  rushed  at  him  to  force  the  fighting,  when  Bledsoe  made 
a  feint  to  reach  his  solar-plexus.  Fearnot  dodged,  sprang 
at  him,  caught  him  round  the  neck  with  his  left,  held  him 
as  in  a  vise  and  rained  a  half-dozen  blows  on  his  face.  It 
was  done  so  quickly  as  to  startle  seconds,  referee  and  spec¬ 
tators.  When  he  let  go  of  him  at  the  end  of  the  round  he 
fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

“Give  him  some  more  advice,”  sung  out  Fred  as  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  corner,  and  the  applause  fairly  shook  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Fifteenth  Round  :  Fearnot  smiling  and  Bledsoe  groggv. 
Fred  forced  the  fighting,  but  Bledsoe  retreated  to  his  cor- 
ner  sparring  and  dodging. 

Sixteenth  Round:  Both  men  evidently  wearied,  with 
Fearnot  in  the  better  condition.  Bledsoe  sparring  for  time 
suddenly  landed  a  blow  on  Fearnot’s  chest  that  sent  him 
reeling  almost  to  the  point  of  falling.  He  rallied  and 
charged,  but  Bledsoe  retired  to  his  corner. 

Seventeenth  Round :  More  sparring,  which  ended  with 
terrific  slugging,  in  which  Bledsoe  delivered  a  blowr  below 
the  belt  that  sent  Fred  staggering  back  amid  cries  of : 

“Foul !  Foul !” 

A  tremendous  uproar  ensued,  during  which  the  referee 
sung  out : 

“Ended  with  a  foul  blow!” 

“Never,  never!”  yelled  Fred.  “I  won’t  have  it!”  and 
turning  to  the  timer  fiercely  demanded  that  he  call  time, 
which  he  did,  and  both  sprang  forward  for  the  eighteenth 
round. 

Eighteenth  Round :  Both  men  panting,  but  game  and 
determined.  Fearnot  pale  from  effect  of  the  foul  blow  bo- 
low  the  belt.  Bledsoe,  seeking  to  reap  the  effect  of  his  foul 
blow,  forced  the  fighting,  pushing  Fearnot  back  toward  his 
corner,  when  the  latter  turned  and  rained  blows  noon  his 
face  so  fast  and  furious  as  to  heat  him  down  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring.  TTo  was  taken  up  by  his  second  and  Ud 
goring  to  his  corner. 
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Nineteenth  Round:  Bledsoe  scarcely  able  to  come  to 
time.  Fearnot  pale  and  panting,  but  eyes  gleaming  like  a 
tiger’s.  Both  sparred  warily,  made  several  feints  but 
failed  to  land  blows  until  near  the  end,  when  Fearnot’s 
right  landed  on  Bledsoe's  nose  with  staggering  effect. 

When  the  two  faced  each  other  for  the  twentieth  round 
Bledsoe’s  defeat  was  apparent  to  all  present,  but  he  was 
game  and  sought  to  spar  for  time  and  a  finishing  blow. 
Twice  he  sought  to  reach  Fearnot’s  solar-plexus,  where  he 
had  already  landed  three  blows,  and  failing  to  do  so,  sought 
to  force  the  fighting.  Fred  retreated,  watching  his  op¬ 
portunity.  Suddenly,  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger,  he  turned 
on  him  and  forced  him  back.  In  the  centre  of  the  ring  he 
passed  Bledsoe’s  guard  and  delivered  a  blow  full  in  the  face. 

’Twas  a  magnificent  rush  and  the  blow  a  crusher.  Bled¬ 
soe  went  down  in  a  heap  in  a  corner,  stunned  to  insensi¬ 
bility,  and  Fred  had  saved  his  honor.  When  time  was 
called  Fearnot  responded  with  a  light,  springy  bound,  but 
Bledsoe  lay  senseless  where  he  fell. 

Fred  had  won,  and  while  the  members  of  the  club  wTere 
roaring  cheers  of  congratulation  at  him,  he  leaned  over 
the  rope,  drew  the  glove  from  his  right  hand  and  flung  it 
full  in  the  face  of  Matthews,  saying  as  he  did  so : 

“Keep  that  in  your  pocket  till  you  can  find  another 
champion !” 

Matthews  turned  away  without  picking  up  the  glove, 
which  another  did  and  tossed  it  back  to  Fred,  who  refused 
to  touch  it,  but  coolly  pulled  off  the  one  on  his  left  hand 
and  thrust  it  into  his  belt.  Members  of  the  club  wTere  al¬ 
most  climbing  over  each  other’s  backs  in  the  effort  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  while  none  but  the  second  and  Hughes, 
the  boxing  master  of  the  club,  attended  to  Bledsoe.  Fred 
shook  hands  with  all  within  reach  and  several  times  tried 
to  leave  the  platform  and  return  to  the  room  where  he  had 
left  his  clothes,  but  each  time  found  the  enthusiastic  club 
men  wanting  to  take  him  on  their  shoulders. 

“How  do  you  feel,  Fred  ?”  sung  out  Terry  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  crowd  around  the  platform. 

“Tm  all  right,”  he  replied,  “but  a  little  sick  from  that 
foul  blow.  I  would  have  knocked  him  out  in  the  next  round 
but  for  that.” 

“You’ve  ruined  him,  Fearnot!”  sung  out  a  club  man, 
“and  you  haven’t  got  a  scratch  to  show  wh°f  you’ve  been 
through  with.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  just  a  little  scratch  on  my  face,  but  I  don’t 
think  it  will  amount  to  anything.  If  you  will  let  me  pass 
through  now  I’ll  get  into  my  street  clothes  again.” 

“All  right,  come  ahead,”  cried  several,  and  a  passage  was 
made  for  him  through  the  crowd..  He  descended  to  the 
floor,  and  on  his  way  to  the  room  scores  of  them  patted  him 
on  the  back  and  showered  complimentary  expressions  upon 
him.  When  he  reached  his  room,  Terry  and  Clayton,  with 
a  half-dozen  club  men,  were  with  him. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “you  want  to  look  out  now  about 
how  this  thing  gets  into  the  papers.” 

“Yes,  I  hope  the  secretary  of  the  club  will  make  the  re¬ 
port  himself  and  allow  me  a  few  suggestions.” 

“I’m  the  secretary  of  the  club,”  said  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  present,  “and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  sug¬ 
gestions.” 


“Well,  don’t  report  any  rounds,  if  you  pleat- e.  dust  sim¬ 
ply  state  that  Bledsoe  slapped  the  face  of  an  Ughleen-year- 
old  boy  for  making  a  comment  on  his  figh  ing  qualities-  ( 
which  he  didn’t  relish,  whereupon  the  youth  knocked  him 
down  on  the  spot,  and  the  next  evening  met  him  with  hard 
gloves  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  club,  and  ( 
after  twenty  rounds  gave  him  the  neatest  thrashing  any 
conceited  pugilist  ever  received  in  this  country.  If  you 
can  do  so,  avoid  mentioning  my  name.  The  reason  why  I 
wish  Bledsoe’s  name  mentioned  is  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  appear  in  a  club  room  of  genDmnen  anywhere 
again.” 


“Do  you  know  a  good  deal  of  money  changed  hands  on 
the  result  of  this  thing?”  another  clubman  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  of  but  one  bet,”  replied  Fred,  “and  that  I 
made  with  Matthews.” 

“Indeed!  What  was  the  amount?” 

“Ten  thousand  dollars,  and  I  don't  mind  adding  that  1 
have  proof  that  Matthews  suggested  to  Bledsoe  that  he  slap 
my  face  in  the  way  he  did.” 

“What !”  exclaimed  several  members,  “you  really  don’t 
mean  that?” 

“Yes,  I  do.  He  heard  me  make  the  remark  at  which 
Bledsoe  took  offence,  and  immediately  followed  him  to  his 
room,  where  he  was  overheard  repeating  it  and  making  the 
suggestion  to  him.  I  suspected  it  last  night,  but  never  got 
at  the  truth  of  it  until  to-day.” 

The  half-dozen  members  of  the  club  who  were  present 
looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment.  It  was  difficult  for 
them  to  believe  that  Fred  was  not  mistaken,  as  it  was  a  bit 
of  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and  a  member  of  the 
club. 

“Fearnot,”  said  the  secretary  of  the  club,  “I  hope  you 
will  not  repeat  that  to  any  one  outside  of  this  room,  for  it 
is  a  matter  that  must  be  investigated  by  the  directors,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  we  have, 
and  his  social  standing  is  of  the  best.  It  seems  incredible, 
to  say  the  least,  and  we  hope  that  you  have  been  misin¬ 
formed.” 

“I  hope  so,  too,”  replied  Fred,  “but  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  I  am  not.  He  seemed  to  be  extremely  anxious  to  have 
me  humiliated  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  had  beaten  him  at  marksmanship  in  the  shooting 
gallery.  When  the  fight  was  ended  I  drew  the  glove  from 
my  right  hand,  threw  it  in  his  face  and  requested  him  to 
keep  it  in  his  pocket  until  he  found  another  champion.  He 
turned  away  without  picking  it  up,  and  some  one  threw  it 
back  to  me,  but  I  left  it  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  platform." 

“I'm  sorry  you  did  that,  Fearnot,”  said  one,  “for  it  shows 
ill-feeling  toward  him  on  your  part.” 

“Oh,  I  confess  to  that.  I  suppose,  though,  on  account 

my  youth,  he  will  say  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
boy,  but  the  boy  happens  to  be  his  equal  mentally,  physi- 
cally,  financially  and  socially,  so  if  he  is  disposed  to  ignore 
it  he  is  entitled  to  all  it  may  be  worth  to  him.  It  hTsim- 
ply  a  personal  matter,  with  which  I  hope  the  club  will  have 

nothing  to  do.  The  other,  though,  is  one  in  which  the  club 
is  interested.” 


» 


‘’That’s  so,”  assented  two  or  three  of  the  members. 

By  that  time  Fred  was  dressed  and  ready  to  leave  th- 
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room  with  Terry  and  tlie  members  present.  AVhoii  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  gymnasium  other  members  rushed  at  him  to 
shake  his  hand  and  inquire  as  to  how  lie  felt  after  his  rough 

experience. 

“Oh,  I'm  all  right,”  he  laughed.  “I  could  go  through 
twenty  rounds  more  with  that  fellow,  for  I  gave  him  an 
inkling  as  to  what  he  might  expect  in  the  first  round.” 

“Were  you  never  in  the  ring  before?”  several  members 
asked  him. 

“Never,  except  in  bouts  with  friends  or  my  instructor 
in  boxing.  Several  times  I’ve  had  to  avail  myself  of  the 
lessons  I  had  learned  against  those  who  attacked  me,  and  I 
don't  call  this  a  fight  in  the  ring  in  the  sense  that  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  in  sporting  circles,  although  it  has  every  appearance 
of  a  regular  ring  fight,  and  if  I  have  any  friends  in  this 
club  I  hope  they  will  deny  that  it  was  a  ring  bout.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  assented  several. 

An  effort  was  made  to  find  Matthews  at  once  and  get  a 
statement  from  him,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
left  the  club  rooms  immediately  after  the  fight.  Before 
that  fact  became  known  to  the  members  the  treasurer  of  the 
club  went  to  Fred  and  asked : 

“Do  you  wish  to  have  the  stake  turned  over  to  you  now  ?” 

“No.  Let  it  remain  in  the  safe  till  to-morrow.  I  will 
call  for  it  then.” 

The  treasurer  was  joined  by  the  president  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  who  asked :  k 

“Is  it  true  that  you  held  two  certified  checks  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  as  a  wager  between  Matthews  and  Fear- 
not  ?” 

“Yes,  it’s  true,”  was  the  reply. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  IS  CHALLENGED  BY  AN  UNKNOWN,  BUT  DECLINES  TO 
PUT  ON  THE  GLOVES  WITH  HIM. 

Before  leaving  the  club  house  to  return  to  his  hotel  Fred 
was  invited  by  the  president  to  his  private  office  in  .  the 
building,  and  he  went  with  him  at  once.  There  the  club¬ 
man  asked  him  for  the  name  of  his  informer  who  had  told 
him  that  he  overheard  Matthews  advise  Bledsoe  to  act  as 
he  did. 

“I  cannot  give  you  his  name  until  I  first  ask  his  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  then,  will  you  ask  him?” 

“Certainlf  I  will,  and  that  immediately,  as  I  think  he  is 

«/  ' 

still  present  somewhere  in  the  building.” 

“Please  do  so,  then,  for  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as 
Matthews  is  one  of  our  most  prominent  members,  whom 
we  are  loath  to  believe  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing.” 

“Well,  just  keep  your  seat  here  until  I  go  in  search  of 
him,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  do  so,  I  will  have  him  come 
here  with  me.” 

“Verv  well,  I’ll  wait  here,”  and  with  that  Fred  arose  and 
If; ft  The  little  office  to  go  in  quest  of  his  informant.  He 


soon  found  him  and  took  him  aside  to  explain  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  man’s  name  was  Morehouse,  who  was  well 
known  and  very  popular  with  all  the  clubmen. 

“I'm  sorry  you  spoke  of  it,  Fearnot,”  said  he  to  Fred, 
“as  1  dislike  very  much  being  drawn  into  a  difficulty.  It 
was  a  dirty  piece  of  business,  though,  and  I  was  very  much 
astonished,  not  to  say  disgusted,  when  I  overheard  it.  For¬ 
tunately  a  friend  was  with  me  at  the  time,  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  club,  but  who  will,  should  it  become  neces¬ 
sary,  corroborate  my  statement.  When  I  told  you  about  it 
I  did  not  intend  that  it  should  go  any  further.  My  object 
was  simply  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  him.  I 
should  have  informed  you  of  it  before  Bledsoe  got  to  you, 
but  really  I  didn't  believe  the  fellow  would  attack  you  as  he 
did.  I  will  see  the  president  of  the  club  with  you  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  matter  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  hushed  up 
and  a  scandal  avoided,”  and  with  that  he  accompanied  Fred 
to  the  little  room  where  the  president  of  the  club  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  him.  f 

“Ah,  Morehouse,”  said  the  president  as  the  clubman  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  “is  it  really  true  that  you  overheard  Mat¬ 
thews  advise  Bledsoe  to  slap  Fearnot’s  face.” 

“Yes,  it  is  true,  and  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  invited  to 
be  present  also  overheard  it,  but  when  I  informed  Fearnot 
of  it,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  it  go  any  further.  I 
simply  wished  to  place  him  on  his  guard.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  can  understand  that,  but  now  nearly  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  it,  although  no  one  besides  ourselves 
know  who  Fearnot’s  informant  is.  If  we  can  settle  the 
matter  without  a  scandal,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  do  so.” 

“Of  course,”  assented  Morehouse,  “I  should  dislike  very 
much  to  see  it  go  any  further,  as  Matthews  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  very  friendly.  1  hope  you  will  not  connect  me 
with  it  any  further,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.” 

“Of  course  not.  I  asked  Fearnot  the  name  of  his  infor¬ 
mant  merely  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  fact,  and  was  really  in 
hopes  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  say  that  it 
was  a  mere  rumor.  I  shall  ask  Matthews  about  it  myself 
some  time  to-morrow,  and  get  a  statement  from  him.  In 
the  meantime  1  would  advise  Fearnot  to  say  nothing  more 
about  it.” 

“I  shall  be  as  dumb  as  an  oyster,”  remarked  Fred,  “as  I 
am  well  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done.  I  know,  though, 
that  Matthews  has  never  forgiven  me  for  defeating  him  in 
the  shooting  gallery  and  forcing  him  to  pay  for  that  sup¬ 
per.  It  might  be  well  enough  to  get  some  one  to  question 
Bledsoe  about  it.’’ 

“Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  !”  said  the  president  of  the  club,  shaking 
his  head ;  “we  can’t  take  that  fellow’s  word  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“No,  of  course  not,”  said  Morehouse,  “for  he  is  a  dirty 
fellow  at  best.” 

A  little  later  Fred  and  Terry  shook  hands  with  a  score  or 
more  of  the  club  men  and  left  to  retutn  to  their  hotel. 
When  they  reached  Fred’s  room  he  remarked : 

“Terry,  that  was  the  toughest  thing  I  ever  run  up 
against.” 

“I  should  say  so,”  returned  Terry,  “and  I  fear  you 
haven’t  heard  the  last  of  it.  At  least  a  dozen  members 
asked  me  if  I  had  heard  that  Matthews  advised  Bledsoe  to 
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slap  your  face  last  night.  I  told  them  I  had  heard  it,  but 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that  1  didn  t  believe  you  did 
either.  Matthews  is  not  only  prominent  in  the  club,  but  is 
a  very  wealthy  man,  and,  therefore,  has  many  friends.  Do 
you  know  how  the  report  started?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred,  “I  gave  it  away  myself,  but  not 
until  a  member  of  the  club  assured  me  that  he  overheard 
Matthews  advising  Bledsoe  to  publicly  slap  my  face,  and 
now  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  great  fuss  made  about  it.  I 
should  have  been  satisfied  with  thrashing  the  fellow  and 
winning  the  bet  with  Matthews/ 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “it  is  a  pity  you  mentioned  it  at  all, 
yet  I  can  hardly  blame  you,  as  it  was  a  mean  thing  for  a 
man  of  his  position  to  do.” 

“That’s  it.  That’s  what  riled  me  so.  I’m  going  to  keep 
away  from  the  club  after  this,  unless  called  there  by  the  of¬ 
ficers,  who,  1  believe,  are  going  to  investigate  the  matter.” 

“Well,  now,  Fred,  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  club,  why 
not  drop  the  matter  and  leave  the  city?” 

“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do.  Matthews  and  his  friends  would 
say  I  was  a  liar  who  had  skipped  out  to  avoid  facing  him.” 

“Well,  what  if  they  do  ?  If  a  man  gets  beaten  as  badly  as 
you  have  beaten  him,  people  don’t  take  much  stock  in  what 
he  says.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  will  be 
published  in  some  of  the  papers  very  much  to  my  discredit, 
and  that  would  anger  father  a  great  deal  more  than  will  the 
news  that  I  actually  went  into  the  ring  with  a  pugilist.  I' 
expect  a  tremendous  scolding  anyhow,  but  I  intend  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  in  a  letter,  so  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  it.  The  thing  was  forced  on  me,  and  father  well 
knows  that  I  am  not  the  one  to  turn  one  cheek  when  smit¬ 
ten  on  the  other.”  ' 

The  next  morning  when  Fred  and  Terry  came  down  from 
their  rooms  at  the  hotel  they  procured  copies  of  the  city 
papers  and  were  very  much  gratified  at  finding  the  report  of 
the  occurrences  at  the  club  the  night  before  pretty  much  as 
had  been  suggested  by  Fred  himself  to  the  secretary.  One 
paper,  however,  had  quite  a  sensational  article  about  it,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  it  was  the  finest  exhibition  of 
pugilistic  skill  and  endurance  perhaps  ever  seen  in  the  city, 
and  declared  it  very  remarkable  that  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  should  have  worsted  such  a  well-known  pugilist 
as  Bledsoe,  of  Cincinnati,  and  then  the  article  went  on  to 
state  that  the  youth  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  in 
New  \  ork  City  and  was  very  much  devoted  to  athletic 
sports  of  all  kinds. 

“rJ  hat’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  as  he  read  the  article. 
“The}'  can  write  what  they  please  so  long  as  they  don’t 
mention  my  name.” 

It  will  be  the  ruin  of  Bledsoe,  though,”  remarked  Terry. 

1  Of  course.  rI  hat’s  just  what  I  wanted,  fer  he  will  never 
again  he  invited  by  a  club  to  give  exhibitions  of  his  skill  un¬ 
less  he  should  go  elsewhere,  change  his  name  and  deny  that 
he  was  ever  known  as  Bledsoe.  The  rascal,  seeing  that  de¬ 
feat  was  certain,  thought  to  give  me  the  fight  on  a  foul,  as 
foul  blows  are  frequently  called  accidents,  and  that  would 
have  saved  him  from  the  stigma  of  being  whipped  by  a  mere 
boy.” 


“Do  you  think  he  gave  you  that  blow  intentionally, 
Fred?” 

“Yes,  I  know  it,  and  it  came  within  an  ace  of  doing  me 
up,  for  I  still  feel  the  effects  of  it.  I  came  very  near  faint¬ 
ing  in  the  next  round.  Of  course,  I  could  have  claimed  it 
on  the  foul  blow,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  it.”  - 

“It  was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  and  if  I  were  you  I’d  never 
put  on  the  glove  with  a  professional  again.” 

“I  don't  intend  to,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  done  so  this  time, 
but  for  the  circumstances.  It  was  an  affair  among  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  swell  athletic  club  of  St.  Louis.” 

Along  about  noon  several  members  of  the  club  dropped  in 
to  see  Fred  and  find  out  how  he  felt  after  his  twenty  rounds. 
They  were  astonished  at  seeing  him  looking  just  as  usual, 
except  being  slightly  paler.  One  of  them  asked  him  about 
the  ugly  report  concerning  Matthews. 

“Please  excuse  me  from  saying  anything  about  that,” 
said  Fred. 


‘Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it,”  remarked  ' 
one  of  his  callers. 

‘Yes,  but  I  am  not  responsible  for  it.” 

‘But  it  is  reported  that  you  made  the  charge  against  him 
last  night.” 

“No,  I  didn’t  make  the  charge,  but  simply  repeated  what 
I  had  heard,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  very  much  regret 
having  done  so.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  as  I  am  satisfied  with  having  thrashed  Bledsoe, 
which  was  all  I  wished  to  do.” 

Later  in  the  day  the  ugly  rumors  got  into  the  afternoon 
papers,  but  Matthews’  name  was  not  mentioned.  A  re¬ 
porter  called  on  Bledsoe  at  his  quarters,  and  the  defeated 
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pugilist  very  emphatically  denied  that  any  one  had  sug¬ 


gested  to  him  to  slap  Fearnot’s  face.  He  said  he  did  it 
simply  to  resent  his  uncomplimentary  remark  about  his 


skill  with  the  gloves.  He  added  further  that  his  bout  with 


Hughes  the  night  before  had  so  weakened  him,  it  was  a 
wonder  he  had  not  been  knocked  out  in  ten  rounds  instead 
of  twenty,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  he  didn’t  think 
that  the  young  man  had  anything  to  brag  about. 

‘Great  Scott!  what  do  you  think  of  that?”  exclaimed 
Terry  when  he  read  the  article. 

‘Oh,  that's  all  right.  Every  fellow  who  gets  licked  fol¬ 
lows  the  practice  of  politicians  who  are  defeated  in  elec¬ 
tions.  They  have  all  sorts  of  explanations  to  make,  which 
nobody  takes  any  stock  in.  I  could  give  him  a  month’s  rest 
and  hard  training  and  knock  him  out  again  in  ten  rounds.” 
‘Well,  you  wouldn’t  do  it,  would  you?”  Terry  asked. 

‘No,  of  course  not.  That  would  be  recognizing  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  his  claim,  whereas  he  publicly 
stated  in  the  presence  of  scores  of  clubmen  that  his  ten 
rounds  with  Hughes  had  left  him  in  as  fine  a  condition  as 
he  was  before  he  entered  the  ring,  and  now  he  is  claiming 
that  he  was  badly  used  up.  No  one  will  believe  him.” 

1  hat  evening  Fred  and  Terry  donned  their  dress  suits^ 
and  called  on  the  ladies  at  the  Bloomfield  mansion,  where 
they  remained  until  ten  o’clock.  Fred's  cousin  May  asked  * 
him  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  turned  prize  fighter. 

*o,  he  laughed;  I  simply  thrashed  a  prize  fighter  for 
publicly  insulting  me  in  the  club  room  the  night  before." 
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“Well,  1  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life  as  I  was  when 
l  heard  it."  declared  his  fair  cousin,  “and  l  can't  help  won- 
.lering  what  vour  father  will  sav  about  it." 

V.  » 

“Oh,  I've  written  to  him,  explaining  just  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  and  1  don't  think  he  will  blame  me  fori  it.  You 
fcnow  1  am  very  fond  of  athletic  sport,  just  as  you  are  of 
rour  wheel  and  skates,  l'vb  seen  you  on  both  and  know 
hat  you  are  as  much  of  an  athletic  girl  as  1  am  a  boy.” 

‘•Oh,  I'm  not  blaming  you  for  it,”  she  laughed,  “but  you 
mow  how  people  will  talk,  and  that  is  something  that 
uakes  a  girl  awfully  nervous,  for  she  can’t  talk  back  at  the 


mblic  like  the  men  can.” 

“The  deuce  she  can't !  Ever  since  the  world  began,  you 
rirls  have  had  the  reputation  of  having  the  last  word.” 

“Yes,  I  know  we  have,”  she  laughed;  “but  that  is  in  little 
>etty  quarrels  and  disputes  that  are  never  made  public.  The 
noment  she  gets  into  the  papers  she  becomes  frightened  and 
•uns  away,  while  you  men  fight  back  like  savages.” 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  Fred  found  Clayton  and 
i  couple  of  other  clubmen  there  waiting  for  him. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Fred  ?”  Clayton  asked. 

“Been  calling  on  my  cousin,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  we  wanted  you  at  the  club  rooms  to-night,  and 
[iiite  a  number  were  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you.” 

“Sorry,  but  I  think  it  best  to  keep  away  from  there, 
Farry,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ugly  talk  going  on,  which 
s  very  disagreeable  to  me.” 

“Yes,  we  are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  getting  at  the 
ruth  of  the  reports  that  are  being  circulated.  Bledsoe  has 
lenied  that  any  one  advised  him  to  attack  you  in  the  way  he 
lid,  and  when  Matthews  was  spoken  to  about  it  he  simply 
laid  it  was  too  absurd  for  him  to  take  any  notice  of  it.” 

“W ell,  why  not  let  it  go  at  that  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Simply  because  it’s  impossible  for  it  to  stop  there.” 

“Well,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  and  do  not  in¬ 
end  to  be  drawn  into  it.” 

After  an  hour’s  pleasant  conversation  the  clubmen  went 
iwav  and  Fred  and  Terry  retired  at  a  late  hour  and  awoke 
he  next  morning  to  find  still  further  comment  in  the 
capers  about  the  troubles  of  the  athletic  club,  growing  out 
>f  the  ugly  report  concerning  the  conduct  of  one  of  its 
prominent  members. 


“Why  in  thunder  don’t  they  let  the  matter  drop?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Fred  as  he  looked  over  the  papers. 

“Simply  because  of  Matthews’  prominence  in  the  clubs 
md  society,”  remarked  Terry,  “and  they  are  going  to  keep 
larnmering  away  at  it  as  long  as  society  and  clubmen  are 
nterested  in  it.  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
eave  the  city.  Why  not  get  on  our  wheels  and  start  east- 
yard  again  ?” 

“I’m  strongly  tempted  to  do  so,”  said  Fred. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  breakfast  room  a  flashily 
Iressed  man  walked  up  to  Fred  and  asked  him  if  his  name 
ya-  Fearnot. 

“Yes,  I  believe  it  is,”  Fred  returned;  “at  least  that’s  my 
Father's  name,  and  I  have  never  been  called  by  any  other.” 

“Well,  my  name  is  Muchison.  I’ve  called  to  see  you,  at 
tlm  request  of  a  young  friend  of  mine  here  in  the  city  who 
ya  fit  ■-  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  you  at  $1,000  a  side.” 


"lie  can’t  do  it!"  said  Fred  very  emphatically, 
not  a  pugilist  in  a  professional  sense.” 

“Neither  is  my  friend,”  said  the  other. 


“I’m 


“Then  why  does  he  want  to  put  up  money?”  Fred  asked. 

“Simply  to  add  interest  to  the  affair,  just  as  gentlemen 
play  poker  with  a  stake.  He  wants  to  win  enough  to  pay 
the  expense  of  his  training.” 

“I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,”  said  Fred.  “I  never 
trained  for  that  affair  with  Bledsoe,  and  no  one  but  pro¬ 
fessionals  ever  get  into  training  for  a  bout  with  the  gloves.” 

“Well,  will  you  meet  him  then  without  any  stake?’’' 
Muchison  asked. 


“No,  I  never  put  on  the  gloves  with  any  one  but  friends 
in  club  rooms  or  in  my  own  room  at  home.” 

“Well,  my  friend  says  he  can  knock  you  out  in  five 
rounds.” 


“Perhaps  he  can,  and  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  his 
making  the  claim  just  as  much  as  he  pleases.  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  him  nor  do  I  wish  to.  I  certainly  won’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  him,”  and  with  that  Fred  turned  to 
walk  away  from  the  man,  who  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
detained  him,  saying : 

“Hold  on  a  momeilt.  You  will  find  it  very  much  to  your 
interest  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  my  friend.” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Fred,  pulling  away  from  him. 

“Flow  can  that  be  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“He  intends  to  challenge  you.” 

“Well,  he  has  the  right  to  challenge  the  whole  world  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  have  the  right  to  decline  to 
meet  him  and  shall  do  so.” 

“But  there  are  gentlemen  behind  him  whom  you  cannot 
ignore.” 

“Gentlemen  are  generally  satisfied  when  another  gentle¬ 
man  declines.  They  never  try  to  force  anything,”  said 
Fred  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “I  shall  meet  no 
stranger  with  the  gloves,  though  he  be  backed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 

“Are  you  afraid  ?” 

“Yes,  afraid  of  mixing  up  with  such  characters.  I  want 
nothing  to  do  with  them.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  be  personal  ?” 

“No,  I  know  nothing  about  you  or  your  friend,  hence  can 
say  nothing  personal.  I  speak  in  a  general  sense.  Bledsoe 
is  a  type  of  the  class  I  allude  to,  and  I  intend  to  avoid  all 
such  in  the  future.” 

“Bledsoe  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.” 

“See  here,  sir.  Do  you  call  yourself  a  gentleman?”  Fred 
asked. 


“Yes,  I  do.” 

“Very  well,  then,  if  you  are  you  will  say  no  more  to  me  on 
that  subject,”  and  Fred  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes  as  he 
spoke. 

“All  right,”  and  the  man  turned  away  and  joined  two 
others  who  were  standing  near  the  clerk’s  desk  at  the  time. 
A  whispered  conversation  took  place,  during  which  Fred 
and  Terry  went  into  the  reading  room. 
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FliED  MEETS  A  COLLEGE  MAN,  WHOM  HARD  LUCK  HAD  MADE 
A  TRAMP,  AND  BARGAINS  WITH  HIM. 
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“Terry,”  said  Fred  in  the  reading  room  of  the  hotel, 
“somebody  is  trying  to  force  another  glove  fight  on  me.” 

“Who  is  it  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  That  man  I  was  talking  to  a  while  ago 
said  he  came  from  a  ftfiend  of  his  who  wanted  me  to  put  on 
the  gloves  with  him  for  $1,000  a  side.” 

“What  did  you  tell  him?” 

M  told  him  I  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
him,  whereupon  he  informed  me  that  a  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  were  backing  his  friend,  and  that  if  I  didn’t  tight  him 
I  would  be  challenged  publicly  to- a  trial  of  skill.” 

“That's  what  comes  of  putting  on  the  gloves  with  Bled¬ 
soe,  Fred,  and  you’ll  not  hear  the  last  of  it  for  a  long  time 
to  come.” 

“Well,  I’ll  never  put  them  on  again  with  any  profes¬ 
sional.” 

“Well,  if  you  stick  to  that  you  may  be  all  right,  but  the 
reputation  will  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  live.” 

“Well,  that  won’t  hurt  me  any,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Oh.  no;  I  wish  I  had  it  myself.  Let’s  get  on  our  wheels 
and  take  a  run  through  the  park  or  out  of  town.” 

“Done !”  said  Fred,  and,  calling  a  porter  to  have  their 
wheels  brought  out  for  them,  they  mounted  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  start  one  of  the  club  men 
came  up. 

‘Hello!”  he  exclaimed,  “where  are  you  bound?” 

‘Oh,  we  are  going  out  for  a  bit  of  exercise,”  returned 
Fred. 

‘How  long  will  you  be  gone?” 

cOh,  don’t  know.  A  few  hours,  maybe  the  whole  May. 
It  depends  upon  how  we  are  enjoying  the  run.” 

‘Well,  you’ll  be  back  in  the  evening,  will  you  not  ?” 

‘Yes,  we’ve  got  to  stop  somewhere,  and  this  hotel  is  our 
home  for  the  present,”  and  with  that  they  started  off, 
threading  their  way  through  the  street,  dodging  innumera¬ 
ble  vehicles,  until  they  were  out  of  the  business  part  of  the 
city.  They  soon  entered  a  great  driveway,  which  led  out 
beyond  the  suburbs,  and  went  spinning  along  at  a  pretty 
rapid  pace;  as  it  was  a  fine  day  and  the  driveway  in  splendid 
condition,  they  were  soon  some  miles  away  from  the  city. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  roadside  hostelries  along  the 
driveway,  which  did  a  thriving  business  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
freshments  for  man  and  beast  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
At  one  of  them  they  stopped  to  get  a  drink  of  water  and 
found  the  place  so  comfortable  they  resolved  to  come  back 
there  for  dinner.  They  mounted  their  wheels  again  and 
went  about  ten  miles  further  on,  where  the  road  began  to 
be  a  little  rough. 

“I  guess  we’d  better  go  back,  Fred,”  suggested  Terry,  as 
they  stopped  under  the  shade  of  an  immense  oak  at  the 
roadside,  “for  T  think  the  roadway  is  not  in  a  good  condi¬ 
tion  any  further  in  this  direction.” 

“All  right;  we’ll  rest  here  a  while,  though”  returned 
Fred,  laying  his  wheel  on  the  ground  and  sitting  down  on 
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some  leaves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Then,  after  a  minute 
or  two,  he  remarked : 

“I  am  sorry  we  didn’t  think  of  inviting  Cousin  May  a«d  K 
Miss  Bloomfield  to  come  out  with  us  on  their  wheels.” 

“lres,  it  would  have  been  more  pleasant,  but  the  probabil¬ 
ities  are  that  we  would  have  been  annoyed  by  tramps  ' 

“Why,  they  haven’t  annoyed  us,”  remarked  Fred, 
though  we  have  met  several  of  them.” 

“No,  but  if  we  had  had  ladies  with  us  they  would  have 
solicited  alms  with  very  offensive  persistency.”  . 

lres,  that’s  so,  but  I  guess  we  could  manage  to  take  care 
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of  them.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  laughed  Terry; 
haven’t  got  my  gun  with  me.” 

“Neither  have  I,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  what. would  we  do  if  a  couple  of  them  held  us  up  , , 
with  a  revolver  ?’ 

“Oh,  they  are  not  playing  that  sort  of  game  quite  so  close 
to  the  city.” 

“Well,  that’s  where  you  are  mistaken.  It’s  out  in  the 
suburbs  where  they  catch  wheelmen  unarmed.  Men  who 
are  out  traveling  on  wheels  generally  are  prepared  for  Mr. 
IJobo.  Here  come  a  couple  of  them  now,”  and  as  he  spoke 
they  saw  two  tramps  coming  along  the  road  who  were  about 
as  repulsive  looking  as  any  they  had  ever  run  up  against. 
They  were  ragged,  dirty  and  unkempt,  and  one  of  them  was 
smoking  a  pipe  as  strong  as  Samson. 

The  two  tramps  came  up,  stopped  and  looked  at  them. 

“Say,  boss,”  said  one  of  them,  “lemme  have  a  spin  on 
your  wheel.” 

How  do  I  know  you'll  bring  it  back  ? 

Oh,  I’ll  bring  it  back.” 

Maybe  you  would,  but  I  don’t  know  that.” 

Can't  you  take  a  gentleman’s  word  ?” 

No,  not  without  security.” 

Well,  that’s  tough.  I’d  take  your  word  for  anything,” 
and  with  that  he  picked  up  Terry’s  wheel  and  started  to 
mount  it,  whereupon  Terry  sprang  to  his  feet,  placed  his 
hand  in  his  pistol  pocket  and  said : 

“Drop  that  now  or  I’ll  drop  you  !” 

“Oh,  got  a  gun,  have  you?”  said  the  tramp,  laying  the 
wheel  down  on  the  ground  again. 

“Yres,  I  never  go  out  without  my  gun.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  returned  the  fellow,  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket. 

“Well,  stop  right  the/e,”  said  Fred,  springing  to  his  feet;  . 
“if  you  try  to  draw  you’ll  get  a  bullet  before  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson.” 

It  turned  out  that  the  tramp  did  have  a  revolver,  but  he 
never  suspected  the  bluff  the  two  boys  were  playing  on  him, 
so  he  stood  there  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  not  daring  to 
draw  it  out,  lor  fear  he  would  be  shot  before  he  could  fire. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “go  and  draw  his  hand  out  for 
him,  while  I  cover  him ;  then  he  can  go  about  his  business  " 
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All  right,”  said  Terry,  advancing  toward  the  tramp, 
who  quickly  jerked  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket  with  nothing 
in  it,  saying : 

“That’s  all  right,  boss.” 

“Well,  let  my  friend  have  your  pistol  and  empty  it:  then 
T  won't  have  to  keep  the  drop  on  you.  1  don't  wish  to  kill 
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veil,  and  don't  intend  that  you  shall  harm  either  of  us, 
i'.o’.d  up  your  hands." 

The  tramp  actually  held  up  his  hands  while  his  pal  stood 
hy  and  looked  on.  Terry  saw  the  handle  of  the  revolver 
and  quickly  possessed  himself  of  it,  whereupon  Fred  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

“Where's  the  fun?”  the  tramp  asked. 

‘‘It's  in  the. game  of  bluff  we  played  you,  for  neither  of  us 
have  any  gun  nor  any  other  weapon  above  that  of  a  small 
pocket  knife.” 

Both  the  tramps  made  some  very  uncomplimentary  re¬ 
marks,  at  which  Fred  and  Terry  laughed  all  the  more. 

“Now,  see  here,"  said  Fred,  “do  you  know  how  to  put  up 
your  fist  in  a  fight  ?” 

“You  bet  I  do.” 

“Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  You  are  very  anxious 
to  own  a  wheel.  If  you  can  knock  me  out  in  five  rounds 
you  can  have  my  wheel.” 

“Then  it’s  my  wheel,  sure  ?”  said  the  tramp,  throwing  off 
his  ragged  coat  and  rolling  his  dirty  shirt  sleeves  above  his 
elbow,  displaying  two  brawny  fists  and  arms.  He  probably 
weighed  fully  forty  pounds  more  than  Fred,  but  was  not 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  taller.  Fred  threw  off  his  coat, 
removed  his  cuffs,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  confronted  Mr. 
Ilobo  and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  found  him  as  -  well 
versed  in  the  pugilistic  art  as  he  himself  was,  but  for  lack 
of  recent  training  he  was  way  behind  in  quickness  of  move¬ 
ment. 

“Give  it  to  him,  Bill,”  said  his  pal.  “Hit  him  in  the 
neck  and  one  blow  will  settle  him.”  The  hobo  attempted  to 
follow  his  pal’s  advice,  but  was  held  off  dexterously  by 
Fred,  who  landed  two  smashing  blows  on  his  face,  where¬ 
upon  he  backed  away  and  Terry  called  out:  “One 
round,”  and  a  minute  later  called  time.  In  the  second 
round,  after  considerable  sparring,  Fred  got  in  a  blow  on 
the  tramp’s  left  jaw  that  sent  him  rolling  into  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

* 

“Say,  boss,”  said  the  tramp  as  he  got  up,  “I  don’t  want 
your  wheel.” 

“Rather  go  it  afoot,  eh?” 

“Yes,  give  me  my  gun  and  we’ll  call  it  even.” 

“Hot  on  your  life,”  laughed  Fred,  “for  then  you’d  gvc 
both  wheels.” 

“Then  I’ll  try  another  round  with  you,”  and  the  tramp 
put  up  his  guard  again  and  forced  the  fighting  till  he  had 
Fred  backed  away  into  the  bushes.  Terry  was  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  watching  the  match  that  he  darted  into  the 
bushes  himself  to  see  the  outcome  of  it.  The  next  thing  he 
knew  the  other  tramp  was  on  one  of  the  wheels  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  down  the  road,  going  like  a  streak  of  light¬ 
ning. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred !”  he  exclaimed,  “the  other  fellow  has 
got  your  wheel !” 

“Follow  him  up  !”  cried  Fred,  and  Terry  ran  out,  mount¬ 
ed  the  other  wheel  and  dashed  off  after  Mr.  Hobo.  After  a 
cha-e  of  a  half  mile  or  so  he  rode  up  alongside  of  him  and 
(](■;,  \ ‘  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  revolver  that  sent  him 
rolling  into  the  middle  of  the  road.  Without  uttering  a 
word,  Terry  picked  up  the  wheel,  remounted  his  own  and 


rode  leisurely  back  to  where  Fred  and  the  other  tramp  were 
still  sparring. 

“What  did  you  do  with  him,  Terry?”  Fred  asked  as  he 
delivered  a  stunning  blow. 

“Knocked  him  out,’’  was  the  reply,  whereupon  the  other 
tramp  picked  up  his  dirty  coat,  saying  he  had  enough. 

“Very  well,”  said  Fred.  “Where  did  you  learn  to  spar  as 
well  as  you  do  ?” 

“At  college,”  answered  the  tramp. 

“College?  Ho  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  a  college 
graduate  ?” 

“Yes,  and  was  one  of  the  best  fencers,  boxers  and  rowers 
in  my  class.” 

“Well,  that’s  where  I  learned  mine,”  said  Fred.  “How 
is  it  you  are  so  down  in  the  world,  with  the  education  you 
have  ?” 

“Hard  luck,  no  business  training,  and,  worst  of  all,  no 
money.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  into  the  ring  ?  There’s  big  money  in 
that  for  a  man  of  your  skill.” 

“iNobody  to  back  me.  I  couldn’t  go  into  training  with¬ 
out  money  to  pay  the  trainer.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.  You  don’t  need  but  a  week’s  train¬ 
ing,  and  I’ll  stand  the  expense  if  you’ll  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  the  fellow  eagerly. 

“Very  well  then.  I’ll  give  you  $20.  You  go  to  the  city, 
have  your  face  clean  shaven,  hair  cut,  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  go  to  the  River  House.  I’ll  meet  you  there  with  a 
trainer,  and  before  the  week  is  out  I’ll  get  up  a  match  for 
you  that  will  pay  you  big  money.  But  you  want  to  shake 
that  pal  of  yours.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  the  other,  whereupon  Fred  gave  him  $20 
but  kept  his  revolver,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  and  Terry 
mounted  their  wheels  and  dashed  back  to  the  city.  The 
other  tramp  was  no  longer  in  sight,  as  he  had  probably  hid¬ 
den  himself  till  the  two  boys  were  out  of  the  way. 

Immediately  on  reaching  the  hotel  Fred  sent  for  Hughes, 
and  the  boxing  master  promptly  put  in  an  appearance.  He 
told  him  about  the  tramp  and  asked  him  to  get  a  trainer  for 
him  and  that  he  would  pay  the  expenses  of  one  week’s  vig¬ 
orous  training. 

“All  right,"  said  Hughes.  “I  know  an  excellent  trainer 
who  is  anxious  for  a  job.  I’ll  send  him  to  you,”  and  he 
hurried  away  to  find  his  man. 

“Fred,  what  in  thunder  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  fel¬ 
low  ?” 

“Going  to  put  him  on  his  feet  and  have  some  fun  with 
those  fellows  who  are  trying  to  force  me  to  put  qn  the  gloves 
again.” 

“How  will  you  do  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  I'll  tell  them  I’ve  got  a  man  who,  like  myself, 
never  fought  in  the  ring  in  his  life,  and  I’ll  back  him 
against  the  chap  they  are  trying  to  put  up  against  me.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  I  doubt  if  you 
can  make  it  work.” 

About  an  hour  after  Hughes  left  the  hotel  a  quiet-look¬ 
ing,  middle-aged  man  appeared  with  a  note  from  him,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Fred.  He  was  the  promised  trainer.  Fred  took 
him  into  his  confidence,  and  told  him  what  he  wanted  and 
what  he  would  pay  him  for  his  services. 
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“Hu’s  gol  good  stuff  in  him,”  he  added,  “but,  is  sadly  in 
need  of  training.  If  you  11  come  around  about  ten  o  clock 
to-night  I'll  go  with  you  around  to  the  River  House  to  see 
the  fellow." 

“All  right,  I’ll  be  on  hand,”  said  the  trainer,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  he  took  his  departure. 

That  night  when  the  trainer,  Fred  and  Terry  appeared  at 
the  River  House  a  man  apparently  some  thirty  years  of  age, 
well  dressed  arid  smooth  shaven,  stepped  up  to  Fred  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  to  him,  saying: 

“I’ve  been  waiting  here  all  the  evening  for  you." 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  looking  him  over  from  head 
to  feet.  “I  wouldn’t  have  known  you." 

“Well,  I  don't  ki>ow  myself  when  I  look  in  the  mirror,  for 
I  am  a  new  man  inside  and  out,  and  if  you  will  stand  by  me 
I’ll  do  my  level  best  not  only  to  come  up  to  your  expecta¬ 
tions,  but  will  be  your  grateful  friend  as  long  as  I  live." 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  Fred,  who  then  introduced 
his  trainer,  and  together  they  went  upstairs  to  his  room, 
where  the  trainer  tested  his  skill  as  a  boxer  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  anri  expressed  himself  quite  pleased  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  week  passed  during  which  most  persistent  attempts 
were  made  to  again  force  Fred  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  an 
unknown  young  man,  who  claimed  that  he  was  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  pugilist.  At  Fred’s  request,  Harry  Clayton  got  a  de¬ 
tective  to  find  out  who  the  young  man  was,  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  backing  him.  He  soon  ascertained  that  Mat¬ 
thews,  with  several  other  clubmen,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
When  he  flatly  refused  to  put  on  the  gloves  again,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  was  published  in  the  evening  papers  to  which  Fred 
promptly  responded,  saying  he,  too  had  an  unknown  who 
had  never  been  in  the  ring,  but  whom  he  would  pitch 
against  the  champion  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  so  per¬ 
sistently  annoying  him,  and  that  he  would  back  him  up  to 
any  amount  that  the  gentlemen  wished  to  cover. 

That  was  just  what  Matthews  and  his  crowd  wanted,  so  a 
place  was  selected  at  one  of  the  wayside  inns  outside  of  the 
,  because  the  management  of  the  Mound  City  Athletic 
Club  would  not  permit  it  to  take  place  at  the  club  rooms. 
Matthews  having  denied  finally  that  he  had  given  Bledsoe 
any  advice  that  led  to  the  attack  on  Fearnot,  the  charges 
against  him  were  dropped  in  the  club,  and  the  scandal 
hushed  up. 

Only  about  one  hundred  clubmen  and  sporting  men  were 
in  the  secret  of  the  match,  and  they  alone  knew  where  it 
was  to  take  place  and  when. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  surreptitiously  visited  his  un¬ 
known’s  trainer  at  his  quarters  and  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  progress  he  was  making.  Tie  put  on  the  gloves  with 
him  twice  and  found  the  improvement '  so  great  that  the 
whilom  college  man  was  too  much  for  him. 


“\ow>  Bcekc  i\”  said  he  (for  that  was  the  man’s  name), 
you  must  train  now  to  acquire  lightning-like  quickness  of 
inovemen;..  I’ve  made  a  match  for  you  with  a  young  man,  » 
and  I’m  going  to  back  you  to  the  tune  of  thousands.  You 
are  to  meet  on  Saturday  evening.  1  will  call  here  with  a 
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carriage  for  you,  and  take  you  out  to  the  place.  I’ve  never 
seen  the  other  fellow,  but  I’ve  had  good  reports  from  him, 
and  understand  that  he  is  quick,  scientific  and  a  hard  hitter, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  you  can  get  away  with  him.  If  you 
win,  I’ll  divide  the  purse  with  you.  Xo  matter  what  pun¬ 
ishment  you  may  receive,  hold  to  your  man  with  a  bull  dog 
tenacity  until  you  knock  him  out.” 

“All  right,”  said  Becker;  “you  can  count  on  my  doing 
my  best,  for  it  is  the  chance  of  my  life,  whit  h  I  appreciate 
for  all  it  is  worth.” 

“Be  careftil  now,”  warned  Fred,  “and  don’t  let  your  name 
be  known  at  the  place  of  meeting  unless  the  other  fellow 
first  gives  his.” 

When  Saturday  evening  came  Fred,  Terry,  with  Becker 
and  his  trainer,  entered  a  carriage  and  drove  out  to  the 
Driveway  Inn,  where  a  crowd  of  clubmen,  with  a  number  of 
well-known  sporting  men,  were  waiting  for  them. 

Fred  shook  hands  with  a  number  of  the  clubmen  and 
then  saw  Matthews  talking  with  Clavton.  He  walked  bold- 
ly  up  to  him,  shook  hands  with  Clayton,  after  which  he 
turned  to  Matthews  with : 

“I  am  here  to  pitch  my  man  against  yours.  What 
amount  do  you  want  to  put  up  ?” 

“Has  your  man  ever  been  in  the  ring  ?”  Matthews  asked. 

“No.” 

“Neither  has  mine.  Who  is  your  man?” 

“He  is  an  unknown,”  returned  Fred. 

“Do  you  know  that  your  man  has  never  been  in  the  ring  ?” 

“1  only  have  his  word  for  it,  and  am  satisfied  that  he  tells 
the  truth.  What  do  you  know  about  yours?” 

“Well,  that’s  about  as  much  as  I  know,”  Matthews  re¬ 
plied,  “except  that  I  have  assurances  from  a  number  of  his 
personal  friends,  who  assure  me  that  while  he  has  been  an 
expert  boxer  for  some  time,  he  has  never  yet  made  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  any  ring.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “you  haven’t  seen  my  man  until  now 
and  I  have  not  seen  yours,  but  I  am  here  to  back  mine  with 
$10,000. 

“I’ll  cover  it,”  said  Matthews  very  promptly,  and  the  bet 
was  made,  the  money  being  deposited  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  inn,  who  was  a  man  owning  considerable  property  in  the 
city,  besides  the  inn,  where  he  resided. 

The  bet  created  considerable  excitement  among  the  sport¬ 
ing  men  present,  on  account  of  the  size  of  it.  Fred  discov¬ 
ered,  however,  that  all  the  sport  present  outside  of  the  club¬ 
men  were  backing  the  other  unknown,  and  he  became  sus¬ 
picious  that  he  was  a  professional  pugilist.  When  he  saw 
fhe  young  man  he  was  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his 
suspicion.  He  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  been  in  the  ring  and  he  denied  that  lie  had. 

Precisely  on  time,  the  crowd  entered  the  billiard  room, 
from  which  the  tables  had  been  removed,  and  a  twenty-four 
foot  ring  roped  in.  Both  men  appeared  in  fine  fettie.  A 
referee  was  chosen  and  each  one’s  trainer  acted  as  his  sec¬ 
ond.  When  t  ime  was  called  Fred  was  more  than  pleased  at 
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the  manner  in  which  his  man  confronted  his  opponent.  The 
first  round  was  merely  a  study  of  each  other's  tactics,  and  it 
ended  with  a  series  of  feints  and  dodges. 

The  second  round,  after  making  two  or  three  feints, 
Becker  gave  his  antagonist  a  blow  on  the  solar  plexus  that 
knocked  him  through  the  ropes.  He  was  picked  up  by  his 
seconds  and  was  barely  able  to  respond  to  the  call  of  time. 
He  dodged  about  and  sparred  more  to  recover  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  blow  he  had  received  than  to  deliver  one  himself. 
He  was  an  active,  plucky  fellow,  and  Fred  recognized  that 
he  was  a  good  one.  By  repeated  retreats  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  out  of  Becker’s  way  until  the  round  ended,  and  in 
the  next  one  landed  two  splendid  blows  on  Becker’s  chest 
without  receiving  any  punishment  in  return.  Becker,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  tough  customer,  and  the  blows  appeared  to  have 
but  little  effect  on  him. 

It  went  on  that  way  for  ten  rounds,  by  which  time  both 
men  had  been  pretty  well  punished,  but  the  advantage 
seemed  to  be  with  Becker,  but  just  as  that  round  was  end¬ 
ing  he  received  a  blow  on  his  chin  that  sent  him  reeling  back 
against  the  ropes.  Fred  called  out  to  him  : 

“Stick  to  him,  Becker.  You’ve  got  him  licked,  and  you 
want  but  a  few  more  whacks  at  him  to  finish  it.” 

“You  want  to  put  up  any  more  money  on  him,Fearnot  ?” 
Matthews  asked. 

“No.” 

“Well,  I  thought  not.  I’ll  bet  two  to  one  that  your  man 
gets  whipped.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that,”  retorted  Fred  as  he  kept 
watching  the  eleventh  round,  which  ended  without  either 
having  delivered  a  blow,  and  the  next  four  rounds  were  very 
similar. 

In  the  sixteenth  round,  however,  the  unknown  got  Beck¬ 
er’s  head  in  chancery  and  administered  heavy  punishment, 
which  brought  forth  tremendous  cheers  from  the  whole 
crowd  of  sports  who  were  backing  him.  Again  Becker 
seemed  to  be  weakening,  and  again  Fred  spoke  encouraging¬ 
ly  to  him  to  keep  it  up. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  called  out  Matthews,  “I’ll  go  you  five  to 
one.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Fred  promptly.  “I’ll  put  up  an¬ 
other  thousand,”  and  the  money  was  put  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlord. 

“Now,  Becker,”  sung  out  Fred,  “I’m  backing  you  to  the 
tune  of  $15,000.  Half  of  it  is  yours  if  you  win.  Go  in  and 
finish  him  now.” 

In  the  next  round  Becker  made  a  feint  that  brought 
about  a  terrific  in-fight  and  blows  were  exchanged  at  short 
range  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  It  ended  with  Becker’s 
getting  his  opponent’s  head  in  chancery,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  he  gave  him  was  simply  awful.  When  he  let  him  go 
he  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  heap. 

“Well  done,  my  boy !”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  Becker  retired 
to  his  corner,  while  the  unknown’s  second  lifted  him  up, 
bore  him  away,  fanned  him  and  sponged  his  face.  When 
time  was  called  it  was  the  twentieth  round. 

“Now  finish  him,  Becker,”  sung  out  Fred.  “You  are 
representing  me  now.”  Bicker  forced  the  fighting,  and, 
after  some  rapid  passes  by  both,  he  delivered  a  solar  plexus 


blow  that  again  sent  his  man  through  the  ropes,  where  he 
lay  unconscious  when  time  was  called. 

“Twenty  rounds !”  sung  out  Fred  in  a  triumphant  tone 
of  voice,  “and  I  win !’’ 

There  was  a  tremendous  uproar.  Thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  put  up  by  the  sports  on  the  unknown,  and  some  of 
them  called  out  that  Becker  was  an  old  professional  and 
that  they  would  protest  against  the  payment  of  the  bets. 

“Do  you  make  that  claim,  Matthews?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“No,  but  I  want  to  be  assured  of  the  fact  before  the 
money  is  paid.” 

“Then  you  make  the  claim  ?”  retorted  Fred. 

“No,  I  simply  don't  know.” 

“Neither  do  I  know  anything  about  your  man,  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  what  you  told  me,  and  had  I  lost  I  should  not  have- 
said  a  word,  nor  was  anything  said  about  holding  up  the  bet 
before  the  fight  began.  I  will  give  $1,000  reward  for  proof 
that  Becker  was  ever  in  the  ring  before,  and  will  pay  a  like 
reward  for  proof  that  your  man  has  ever  put  on  the  gloves 
in  the  ring  or  fought  with  bare  fists.  I  am  going  to  public¬ 
ly  announce  it,  and  with  that  he  raised  his  voice  to  a  pitch 
that  commanded  silence. 

“Gentlemen  !”  he  sung  out,  “men  who  have  lost  money  on 
this  fight  are  trying  to  save  it  by  claiming  that  Becker  has 
been  in  the  ring  before.  1  never  saw  him  until  a  week  ago. 
I  discovered  him  by  accident,  and  found  that  he  was  a  col¬ 
lege  man,  who  was  the  champion  boxer  of  his  class,  but  was 
in  hard  luck ;  in  fact,  was  practically  a  tramp.  I  took  him 
up,  dressed  him,  paid  his  board  and  paid  the  expense  of  his 
trainer  for  one  week,  solely  to  meet  the  champion  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  were  trying  to  force  me  to  put  on  the  gloves 
again.  He  assures  me  that  he  never  was  in  a  ring  in  his 
life,  and  I  believe  him.” 

“Well,  I  don’t,”  sang  out  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 

“Very  well,  then  I  will  give  $1,000  for  proof  that  he  ever 
entered  the  ring  before,  and  I  will  give  another  thousand 
for  proof  that  his  opponent  had  been  in  the  ring.  Now,  if 
any  of  you  want  to  make  any  money,  there’s  your  chance. 
I  am  going  to  demand  the  money  of  the  stakeholder,  and 
unless  some  man  swears  that  to  his  positive  knowledge 
Becker  had  been  in  the  ring  before  he'll  have  to  hand  it 
over.” 

“Of  course  I  will,”  said  the  landlord,  who  was  standing 
by,  “for  the  bets  were  put  up  by  both  sides  on  the  statement 
made  by  both  men  and  their  friends  that  they  had  not  been 
in  the  ring.” 

“All  the  same,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “I  will  leave  $2,000  in 
your  hands  for  one  week,  to  be  claimed  by  any  one  furnish¬ 
ing  positive  proof  that  either  man  has  ever  been  in  the  ring 
before.” 

“Well,  I’ll  take  $1,000  of  that,”  sung  out  a  man  in  the 
crowd.  “I’m  a  professional  pugilist  and  have  been  in  the 
ring  a  score  of  times  and  last  year  fought  that  fellow  seven 
rounds  in  the  ring  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.” 

“Which  fellow?”  Fred  asked. 

“That  young  fellow,  Joe  Kelly.” 

“Is  that  his  name?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  and  I’ve  got  the  report  of  the  fight  right  here  in 
my  pocket,  published  in  the  Memphis  papers,  and  there  are 
three  men  here  present  who  saw  the  fight.” 
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Fred  turned,  looked  at  Matthews  and  asked : 

“What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  sir?” 

“Nothing  at  all,”  was  the  reply.  “I  know  no  more  about 
him  than  you  do  about  yours.” 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  Fred  demanded.  “Will 
you  pay  your  losses  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right,  then  I’ve  nothing  more  to  say.  I’ve  fought 
another  twenty  rounds  by  proxy,  which,  like  the  first  one, 
was  forced  on  me  by  you,  but  as  long  as  you  pay  so  well  for 
it,  I  don’t  object.” 

“I’ve  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  it  about,”  returned 

Matthews. 

.  * 

“Permit  me  to  say  that  I  don’t  believe  you,”  retorted 
Fred. 

“That  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  me,”  said  Mat¬ 


TW  F NT Y  UOFNDS. 


thews,  turning  and  walking  away  with  some  of  his  friends. 
Fred  at  once  sought  out  the  landlord,  who  paid  him 
$15,000,  half  of  which  he  handed  to  Becker,  and  advised 
him  to  pay  his  trainer  $1,000,  which  Becker  did  on  the  spot.  * 
Then  he  returned  to  the  landlord  $2,000  to  be  paid  to  par¬ 
ties  who  brought  positive  proof  to  him  that  either  man  hadt 
fought  in  the  ring  before,  the  money  to  remain  in  his  hands 
for  one  week,  and  if  not  paid  out  on  satisfactory  proof  it 
was  to  be  returned  to  him. 

Thus  ended  Fred  Fearnot’s  connection  with  glove  con¬ 
tests,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himself  like  a  man  and  de¬ 
feated  underhanded  games  that  others  had  attempted  to 
play  on  him. 

A  few  days  later  he  and  Terry  left  St.  Louis  to  return  to 
New  York,  going  part  of  the  way  on  their  wheels,  and  ten 
days  later  turned  up  at  Fred’s  home,  feeling  50  per  cent, 
better  for  the  extensive  trip  they  had  made  in  the  West. 


THE  END. 


Bead  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or.  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman,”  which  will  be  the  next  number  (15) 
of  Work  and  vYin. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  t 


r 


These  Books  Give  You  Information  on  Every  Subject. 


They  are  Handy  in  Size,  Low  in  Price,  and  Absolutely  Correct  in  Their  Treatment 
of  Every  Subject;  In  Fact  They  are  a  Condensed  Encyclopedia,  and 

Worth  Double  the  Price  We  Ask  for  Them. 


PRICE  lO  CENTS  EACH,  OR  THREE  FOR  25  CENTS. 


No.  i.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK. 
—Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true 
meaning  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms, 
ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book., 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic 
and  card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card 
tricks  of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  per¬ 
formed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  book,  as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods 
of  handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers, 
which  is  interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  can¬ 
not  be  happy  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all 
popular  square  dances.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  eti¬ 
quette  to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things 
not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full 
instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 


healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy 
C411  become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions 
contained  in  this  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated, 
and  containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training 
of  the  canary,  mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  par¬ 
rot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and 
instructive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also, 
experiments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored  fires,  and  gas 
balloons.  This  book  cannot  be  equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By 
Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy 
reading  this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (de¬ 
lighting  multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations), 
can  master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself 
and  friends.  It  is  the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  to.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy* 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
box  without  an  instructor.  Price  to  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  tt.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-let¬ 
ters,  and  when  to  use  them :  also  giving  specimen  letters  for 
both  young  and  old.  Price  to  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


*  BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


t 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT, 


Price  Only  1 0  Cents  Each. 


No.  1.  Napoleon’s  Oraculmn  and  Dream 

Book. — Contain  Mag  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny;  also  t-lvt  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
kina  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher.  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  Do  Tricks. — The  great  book 
of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
#New  York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt.— The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  booTc. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  -window  and  hat  flirtation, 
♦  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  -which  is  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love, — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  G.  Howto  Become  an  Athlete.— Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
-  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
oy  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Alcress  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 

?arrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
ousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist.— A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
e  treatise  on  chemistry;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathema  ics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
r  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  Howto  Become  a  Ventriloquist.— 
Bf  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 
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No.  10.  How  to  Box.—' The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrat  ions 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  bow  to  box  without  an  instructor, 
price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  11.  now  to  Write  Love-Betters.— A 
most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
young  and  old.  Price  10 cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No  12.  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Ladies.— 
i ring  complete  i r< s (ructions  for  writing  letters 
,  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  mtro- 
rjctior,,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  Qents. 
*Jdre s»  Frank  Tousey.  publisher,  29  West  26th 


Street.  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or,  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  14.  How  lo  Make  Candy. — A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kindr  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Kick.— This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country*  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  16.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden, — 

Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  ID  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  i3  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  States  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables.  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  pores, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  20.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par- 
ty.-A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10 cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26t.h  Street,  New  York. 

No.  21.  Howto  Hunt  and  Fish.— The  mos 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight.— Heller’*' 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publishei’,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams.— Ev  iry- 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  tged 
man  and  woman.  This  lit  tle  book  gives  th  s  ex¬ 
planation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  Avith 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Jrao- 
ulum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  puolisher,  29  West  2Gth 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Wr  ite  Letters  to  Geatle- 
men. — Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  25.  H  ow  to  Become  a  Gymnast. — Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W. 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher.  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  How,  Sit  and  Build  * 
Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Fuli  instruc 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  loget  her  vvi;  V 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  cumpu  < 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  A<’d>  < .  » 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  WesL  26th  Stree1 
New  York. 

No.  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  i 
tatious.— Containing  the  most  popular  sel  c 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  Frc  ri 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  tetre:  h 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  WesL  2bit 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes, — Everyone 
is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  wili 
bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tel)  by  a  glance  at> 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  you? 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  lo  Become  an  Inventor  — 

Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam 
pies  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism  <:r 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  Tht 
most  instructive  boofc  published.  Price  10  cent  a. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  \Yest26lb 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook.— One  of  the  most  in 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  D 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  &L 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reel 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  i( 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub 
lisher.  29  West  26th  street.  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker. — Con 

taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  dili  r 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  spe..k 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Aadresfr 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street 
New  York. 

No.  32.  How  to  Bide  a  Bicycle, — Hano 
soinely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc 
tions  for  mounting, -riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illnstra 
tions;  also  directions  for  picking  out  a  machine- 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  33.  How  to  Behave.— Containing  tin- 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  tc 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price  IP 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  34.  Howto  Fence.— Containing  full  in 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad 
tword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Describee: 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games. — A  complete 
^  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgatn 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26,b 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums.— Con 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey. 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.— It-  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  brackets  cements,  aeolian  harps,  and 
bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26t.b 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  38.  Howto  Become  Your  Own  Doctor, 
— A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26tb 
Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING 


No.  39.  How  to  Kaise  Dogs,  Poultry,  Pig 
eons  and  Rabbits  —  A  useful  and  instructive 
book.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Ira  Dro- 
fraw.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  40  How  to  Make  ami  Set  Traps.— In¬ 
cluding  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels, 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Har¬ 
rington  lieene.  Price  10  cents.  Address  1*  rank 
Tousey,  p<  'Usher,  29  West  20th  Street,  New 
York. 

No  41.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  End  Men’s 
Joke  Book* — Contain. ag  a  great  variety  of  the 
latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  mem 
No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  this 
wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  42.  The  Boys  of  New  York  Stump 
Speaker.— Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches* Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  homo 
amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  43.  How  to  Become  a  Magician.— Con¬ 
taining  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il¬ 
lusions  ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  \  Frank  Tousey.  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  44.  How  to  Write  in  an  Album.— Con¬ 
taining  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  45.  The  Boys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
Guide  and  Joke  Book.— Something  new  and 
very  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
Book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ¬ 
izing  an  amateur  mins#ei  troupe,  and  will  cost 

Sou  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub- 
slier,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  46,  How  to  Make  and  Use  Electricity, 

—A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  and  electro  magnetism  ;  together  with 
full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries  etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M,.  M.  D. 
‘Containing  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
•cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 
postage  free,  on  receipt  ot  price.  Addre-s  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  47.  How  to  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 
Horse.— A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  De¬ 
scribing  the  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  se^t.  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  FB~jk  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York 

No.  48.  How  to  Build  and  Sail  Canoes.— 

A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  canoes  and  tne  most  pop¬ 
ular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent,  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  ‘Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  2  :th  Street,  New  York. 

'*w 

No.  49.  How  to  Debate.— Giving  rules  for 
donducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 
procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  'tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  50.  How  to  Stuff  Birds  and  Animals. — 

A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
ing,  preparing,  mounting  and  preserving  birds, 
animals,  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
at  all  news-stands,  or  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
W'est26th  Street,  New  Yrork. 

No.  51.  How  to  Do  'l'ricks  With  Cards. — 

Containing  explanations  of  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  t  o  card  tricks; 
of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re¬ 
quiring  sleight-of  hand  ;  of  tricks  involving 
sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
cards.  By  Professer  Heffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  52.  How  to  Play  Cards. — A  complete 
and  handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full 
direct  ions  for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage.  Chs- 
sino.  Forty-Five,  Bounce.  Pedro  Sancbo,  Draw 
Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many 
Other  popular  games  of  cards.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey  publisher  29  Wo»t  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


i 
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No.  53.  How  to  Write  Betters. — A  wonder¬ 
ful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your 
sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
employer  ;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  have  this 
book.  ‘  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price 
10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  54.  How  to  Keep-  and  Manage  Pets. 
— Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming, 
breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  ot  pets;  also 

Siving  full  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc. 

'uily  explained  by  26  illustrations,  making  it 
the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  55.  How  to  Collect  Stamps  and  Coins. 
—Containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps  and 
coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  ail  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  Y’ork. 

No  56.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer. — 
Containing  full  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to 
you,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  57  How  to  malte  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments— Full  directions  howto  make  a  Banjo, 
Yiolin,  Zither,  /Eolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 

No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective. — By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No.  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 
—Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Trusey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  60.  How  to  Becniue  a  Photographer. 

—Containing  useful  information  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies,  tl  ndsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10. cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stmds,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler. — A 
complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Bat  terson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  New  York. 

No.  62.  How  to  Become  a  West  Point 
Military  Cadet.— Containing  full  explanations 
how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Studv,  Ex¬ 
aminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,'  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  writ  ten  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of 
“How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. — 
Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  con¬ 
taining  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch, 
and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to  become 
an  officer  in  the  Uuited  Stal  es  Navy.  Compiled 
and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “Hour 
to  Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  Y'ork. 


No.  64.  How  to  Make  Electrical  Ma¬ 
chines. — Containing  full  directions  for  making  j 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynamos, 
and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  ne  v  s. 
dealers  in  the  'United  States  and  Canada,  Ire 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 

29  West  26th  St  reet.  New  York. 

No.  65.  Muldoon’s  Jokes.— This  is  one.  of 
the  most  original  joke  books  ever  publi she 
and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit. 
humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  We 
offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  10 
cents.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  60.  How  to  Do  Pn/.zles. — Containing 
over  300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums, 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No.  67.  How  to  i>o  Electrical  Tricks.— 

Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and 
higi  ly  amusing  electrieal  tricks,  together  with 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  centsT 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No.  68.  How  to  Do  Chemical  Tricks.— 

Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West.  2Gth  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight  of  Hand. — 
Con  tain  g  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks 
used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  20lb  Street,  New  York. 

No.  70.  How  to  Make  Magic  Toys. — Con¬ 
taining  full  direction  s  f  r  making  Magic  Toys 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  Y'ork. 

No.  71,  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Tricks. — 
Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address.- 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street.* 
New  Y'ork. 

No.  72.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 

Cards. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most, 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  By  A.r  • 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
Y'ork. 

No.  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Num¬ 
bers.— Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  t  he  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly. 

—Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  let¬ 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  and  composition;  together  with  speci¬ 
men  letters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York.  -f  * 


No.  75.  How  to  Become  a  Conjurer.— 

Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No.  76.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  the 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret 
of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


—Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  perform¬ 
ed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  \r- 
ranged  for  home  amusement.  Fullv  illustrated. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  \\  est  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  78.  How  to  Do  the  Black  Art.— Con 

taining  a  complete  description  of  the  mysteries* 
ot  Magic  and  Sleight-Of-Hand,  together  with 
many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated.  1  rice  10  cents.  Address  Frank  t 
T-sey.  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street.  New  * 


.  .  .  ------  *»«*conio  an  arior, — Con¬ 

taining ’complete  instructions  how  to  make  up 
for  various  characters  on  the  stage;  together 
,'V  '  . * 1  <  u ; 1  ’  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompt- 

prominent  Stage  Manager.  ‘‘ PrSe  10 Suits!'1 Yd* 

s5E3t,  n5St  Ywk.8^'  pubU8hw* 89  ^  ** 
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An  Interesting  Weekly  for  Young  America. 

32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 


PRICE  5  CENTS.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  oifense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
top. 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  Fred  Fear  not;  or.  School  Days  at  Avon. 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Harrow  Escape;  or,  The  Flot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

t 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counterfeiters. 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a  Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  for  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His  Honor. 

15  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt 
of  Price.  5  Cents  Per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TDU5EY,  Publisher, 

2Q  West  afitli  St.,  New  York. 


